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ON A MAY DAY. 


‘AID the archangels, moving in their glory, 
i) Seeing the suns bend out along their courses, 
Secing the earth swim up in vernal light, 
Seeing the ong renew her ancient story,— 
Ask we the Lord of all the finer forces 
To make us now a poet whose song shall reach our 
height! 


Fain would we know the impulse ever fleeing, 
Ficeing in light o’er the battlements of even, 
Fleeing i, ~* that lifts the universe like wings; 
Fain would we know the secret of our being, 
Blush for a moment with the inmost joy of heaven— 
Make us then a poet whose song shall tell these 
things! 
From his rosy cloud, a Voice,—O wonder! 
All my harp strings tremble to sweet singing! 
Life, O lovely life, is at the flood! 
Hear the torrents’ far melodious thunder, 
Hear the winds’ long sweep, the joyous thickets ring 
ing, 
Forests bow and murmur, and blossoms burst their 
bud! 


Israfel, the Voice, was warbling,—Follow 
Where the wild swift music winds and doubles! 
Follow when the sap whirls longing for the light! 
When the first thrush thrills the dusky bollow 
Every heart on earth with rapture bubbles, 
And every soul's a poet whose song surmounts our 
height! 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 


HABIT AND PRECEDENT. 


LS fern goa families are bound in iron bands of 
4% habit as regards their housekeeping. Nothing is 
more dependent on precedent than its rules and customs. 
This especial method is maintained because the wife's 
grandmother always did it so,aud her grandmother be- 
fore her, and hers yet again, it may be, and so on to the 
beginning of that family’s connection with the finer things 
of life and its emergence from poverty or nonentity. 
This other affair is due to the husband’s mother, who 
always had it so, and she again with reference to the 
grandmothers behind her. Because these revered saints, 
now in their ashes, did thus and so, it seems to be a house- 
hold legend that their peculiar custom shall never die; 
and, indeed, any one who can say that this or that receipt 
of cookery has been in the family for so many generations 
feels that she has a sort of gentility that is not to be taken 
away 

Mistrust of one’s self and veneration for one’s forebears 
have so long kept women fettered in their house-work 
that it is but recently they have broken bounds, accept- 
ing the summer kerosene stove, the electric flat-iron, the 
Aladdin oven, and the like. The barrier was broken 
down a very few geverations since with the introduction 
of the lucifer match and the cooking stove, and once the 
crane and pothooks and trammels abolished, the spark 
no longer to be raked up in the ashes, the whole thing 
was open to repair. 

Whenever a progressive person comes into a family and 
attempts to apply his new ideas, in a moment he finds the 
strength of the garrison arrayed against him. It seems 
as if the women of the house felt the whole fabric of so- 
ciety assailed by the proposition of any change in the 
established order of making coffee, for example, and if 
the head of the house would like it made on the table, 
and prefers his own without milk or sugar, the order of 
the house that has had coffee made in the kitchen, and the 
milk and “sweetening” boiled jn it, insists that that is 
the only way, and sees nothing but usurpation and revo- 
lution and possible disaster, without perhaps formulating 
the facts of the vision, although feeling their full portent. 
Reason is not asked to assist at these occasions, and there- 
fore cannot be addressed. It is all emotion—the love of 
the old, the fear of the new—and emotion is always ready 
to spring up in arms if you touch it at any side. 

Perhaps an unconscious sense of pleasant perpetuity 
is strengthened by all this jealous effort, an intimate feel- 
ing that if the individual dies the family remains, and 
there is a sort of profanity in breaking through the so- 
lemnity of the long-descended custom. Whatever it is, 
the conservatism is there as if it were the stronghold of 
the existence of the household; and the adventurous spirits 
that have broken through rules and habits—who do not all 
assemble at the breakfast table, for example, who send out 
the family wash instead of making Monday a day of ter- 
ror in the house, who perhaps buy all their bread, who do 
not think the only way to keep a holiday is to stuff the 
family as the fowl on the table themselves are stuffed, 
and whoo other things as radical—are looked at askance 
as, very likely, good people, but with a centrifugal ten- 
dency that may involve other unfortunate tendencies and 
results. 

It may be that much change is undesirable in the house- 
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hold, that things now are at their best. But it is surely 
not wise to refuse to prove it, to become the slave of 
habit and precedent, and it may be a good thing to ex- 
amine, to experiment, and to weigh in the balance. 


A GALLING CHAIN. 


w* doubt not that many a reader of these columns 
feels herself mentally reduced to the flatness and 
thinness of gold-leaf merely through the long hammering 
of her daily duties, pursued year in and year out, without 
any remission of consequence, so that mind and heart 
and being have so long borne the recurring strokes of this 
to be done at this time and in this way, and that to be 
done at that time and in the other way, that the mother 
of the house feels herself to be scarcely more than an avi- 
mate and affectionate sheet of writin Faas 

But does the queen of the househol really owe all her 
duty to the household, and not any to herself? And if 
she feels that it is the first, is not she a part of the house- 
hold too, and so with a right to as much consideration as 
the others receive? What, for instance, is the state of the 
household going to be if she overworks or neglects herself 
till she sickens and dies? Or what is it going to be if her 
health gives out slowly, and she is an invalid on the hands 
of those who cannot quite take care of themselves? She 
ought to see that in looking out for herself she is reall 
loo ing out for them also, since it is to be doubted if 
there is any one in the wide world who can exactly fill 
her = in regard to them, even if life has no longer 
much attraction for her personally. In order to pre- 
serve her health and to preserve her intellect there must 
be seasons of rest; the strained chord must be let down, 
so that it shall not snap. If the mother cannot now 
and again go away, leave the scene, drop every care, get 
where it is impossible to return immediately, and where 
some sort of new interest may oweeg her, then she would 
be wise to let all routine go, to break up the customs of 
the house for a while, say for a fortnight in —— year, 
and let everything be done as it never has been done in 
that place before. She will not get out of this the plea- 
sure she would get from a trip to Europe, or from a sight 
of Niagara or the Yosemite Valley, nor yet quite the re- 
freshment of a quiet fortnight by the sea or a lively stay 
in another city, but a new set of nerves will have been 
called into play, and the oid set will have had a rest from 
the deadly hammering of the life-long routine and same- 
ness, and the routine will be taken up again with new 
interest and strength. We have known a person to find 
complete rest just by leaving the house for that of’a 
friend a half-dozen rods away, with the members of the 
old household excluded from the hospitable roof for the 
time being. But, however it is done, it is certain that 
there must be relief from routine every year for a time 
sufficient to heal the fretting of the chain that binds one 
down to it, for nothing more thoroughly than unbroken 
routine wears out the body and reduces the intellect to 
the level of idiocy. 


GOOD-BREEDING. 


Y uncle Major Clendennin and I are at Mrs. Van 

Twiller’s to-day, and have not been happy. For I 
argued with Aunt Eleanor and contradicted her, and that 
always upsets me. It was about good manners too. The 
idea of disputing over those! But we did, and I was ex- 
cited and answered quickly and made personal compari- 
sons, as if anything could | aapom - have been so ill-bred. 

It all came out of our visit to her; for Aunt Eleanor is 
a guest at the Van Twillers’. Mrs. Van Twiller has left 
the house open while she is abroad. She never shuts up 
anything any one else can enjoy. I once saw pinned in 
that desk of hers upstairs a little leaflet about the law of 
use being the law of truth, and I know, though slie has 
never talked about it to me, that she makes the idea the 
ruling principle of her life. 

Everything in her house is me any to be just as she 
left it,but I could tell in a second that things were differ- 
ent, more rectangular, less casual. Aunt Eleanor has 
taken command. She likes it. She has moved bits of 
bric-A-brac from places where they have stood for years, 
to other places where careless people, as she says, won't be 
sure to knock them over as they pass, She has pulled down 
the shades where the sun strikes a new bit of drapery. 
She has the thermometer at eighty, and periodically dur- 
ing the day, no matter who is there, all conversation stops 
while she sends to look after the windows, now to shut 
and now to open one—a hand’s-length or a finger’s-width 
—for just so many minutes and no more. 

My uncle thinks this is quite proper if it serves to make 
her happy. He says we are unmindful of older people, 
and really unkind in our constant endeavor to limit their 
activities, taking them to task for the unnecessary things 
they do and the unnecessary things they my in their 
closets and bureans. I suppose he is right, but I do know 
it requires great tact to live in other people’s houses 
without a jar. 

Aunt Eleanor was by the fire, her knitting near her. 
How like a saint she looked, with her dear old withered 
face, her plain white cap and kerchief! I stopped on the 
threshold a moment. A wave of love went out from me 
to her. It is always like that, until we talk and our opin- 
ions clash. She thinks that “the great and wise men,” 
as she calls them, who have lived before me must certainly 
have known better than I do about everything I think, just 
because I am young and a girl, even when I tell her what 
I have read in a scientific book to justify myself. My 
uncle won’t let her argue with him. He lifts her up in 
his arms and carries her about till she langhs, or he puts 
his head down on her shoulder as if he were a boy again, 
and takes her old thin hand in his great strong one—such 
a tender firm hand as it is, and so comfortable no one can 
worry who holds it. And Aunt Eleanor begins to believe 
she is a child herself, I think—for people do reverse their 
sense of age sometimes—and she listens to him, and the 
week after that she talks about what he has told her to 

ple who come in as if she had believed it all her life. 

Aunt Eleanor had been reading an article on good 
manners, just published, and took occasion to say that this 
new generation was sadly deficient in respect for its 
elders. Whereupon I told her I thought it quite as im- 
| [stant polite to the young. I won't give my words. 

want to forget them. But I do believe courtesy to 


elders is insisted on so often because older people discuss 
374 
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the question; but I know many a child suffers who says 
sothing. not understanding how it has been hurt, but car- 
rying a scar it takes a lif to wear away. Whenever 
I think of manners to children I always recall the story of 
the poor child at a railroad station ing over the big 
dressmaker’s box she carried at a well-dressed girl of twen- 
ty, all flounces and bows. When the stare grew unendur- 
able, this young woman flounced out of the room. “I'll 
thank you next time not to stare a lady out of counte- 
nance.” ‘‘Oh, ma’am,” said the poor starveling, ‘* I only 
thought you so beautiful!” 

Then there’s that other story of the young woman in 
seal-skin ue and the tired newsboy who fell asleep on 
her shoulder in the car. She only settled herself that he 
might sleep better, and at the end of ten blocks softly dis- 
engaged herself, propped his head carefully, and, as she 
moved out, slipped a coin in his gaping pocket. To the 
credit of the race be it said, ha m4 one man who saw it 
passed without dropping a bit of silver beside le a 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 
THE ART OF PLEASING. 


* ge Gate want to say a word concerning the profession- 
al woman, do you? What profession do you mean 
—that of pleasing?’ 

* Pleasing! No; I mean a serious profession.” 

**Lord help us!” said the first speaker, wearily. ‘‘I 
wish you women would get through the phase of consid- 
ering yourselves so seriously.” 

At this the second speaker took a guilty introspective 
review, with the result that these lines, which were to have 
been very serious indeed, and to have been called ‘* What 
is the Dual Life?” have quite another title, and are not to 
be serious at all. Yet perhaps one moment yo! be here 
spared to ask why those who have ever been duly patient 
with the eternal solemnity of the growing man—epito- 
mized in the young collegian—should make common cause 
against the wearisome seriousness of the coming woman. 

“Undergraduate” might, it is true, be properly used 
as a kind of generic term for most women of to-day, but 
the world, their alma mater, is rapidly teaching them, and 
just as the masculine undergraduate has to take a post- 
graduate course in bine life humorously, so will the 
graduating womanhood of this century come to view itself 
and its surroundings with lightness, nor in the end forget 
to add to the curriculum a minor course in the old-fash- 
ioned art of pleasing. 

The art of pleasing, which used to be considered quite 
enough of a profession to satisfy the soul of any female, 
seems to-day in the reaction against such an extreme view 
in some danger of being thrust into a place dishonorable. 

True, it takes time to acquire this gentle and valuable 
art, and true, it takes money indirectly, for time is coin 
for the modern woman, whose work is worth its hire. 
But no amount of direct money earned or inherited can 
buy the — art to please. It is born with some wo- 
men, as intangible as a gossamer web, seemingly a no- 
thing until it clings about the face in a forest walk, not to 
be lightly brushed aside. To deliberately acquire and 
weave so delicate a fibre takes, not coin, but heart and 
hand labor. 

“ Now,” asks the modern woman, “‘is it to be demand- 
ed of me to keep up my public career, my home life, my 
social duties, my power to dress well, and cultivate also 
the art of pleasing?” 

Unless you do all this and more, madame or mademoi- 
selle, you are not a typical modern woman. The blown 
feminine flower of this decade must have the broadening 
influence of a public career, the sweetening of home life, 
the power which social influence undoubtedly gives, and 
the arts of dressing well and of pleasing must be included 
under the gunendl heating “womanly.” 

How one human body can support this many -sided 
strain is an end of the century marvel, but women are 
noted down the ages for their powers of endurance, and 
certain it is if they now let slip but a single one of all 
these gradually acquired attributes, they will miss it sadly 
at every turn. 

As instance, I have in mind two women of the same 
household who might be chosen as — types of the 
develo womanhood of to-day. They had professions, 
a real home, and a large circle of friends. T two in 
conclave deliberately decided to drop out from their over- 
crowded lives such minor matters as social duties, dress 
(in its broad sense)—in a word, the art of pleasing. 

Belinda, the elder of the pair, was old enough to have 
attained the ripeness of humor, yet still young enough to 
learn and unlearn, which latter is more important after a 
woman passes twenty-five. Somelow, despite the duties 
discarded, life did not appear to be simplified for the sis- 
ters, and the pressure for spare time remained the same. 
The fact is they were busy women, and that type remains 
busy under all circumstances. When it became necessary 
to make a short journey, there was actually no free hour 
open for the packing of the one trunk they had decided 
to use incommon. Social and dress-making claims were 
by reason of their decision spared them; but household 
and professional matters, commitiee conferences and so 
on, crowded in to such an extent that when the express- 
man called for the trunk, at the hour named, it was to find 
what should have been its contents still scattered about 
the room, and the younger sister standing in the centre of 
the floor, with her hands appealingly outstretched, crying, 
“‘And yet I haven’t stop: a minute!” These words ex- 
pressed her life for her. 

The reply of the expressman need not be recorded. It 
had justice upon its side whatever its other deficiencies. 
In the midst of the altercation Belinda opened the door 
and stood silent a moment watching the scene before she 
stepped forward, ignoring the unpacked trunk, the wrath 
let loose—in fact, the whole situation. Is there any wea- 
pon on earth like ignoring? 

“It is a very cold, snowy day,” she said. “I always 
have coffee served to the postman when it snows. Will 
you come with me, please?” 

She led the angry man to the dining-room; she poured 
out coffee with her own hands; she talked of an express- 
man’s woes and the inconsiderate bebavior of patrons; 
she trifled with the sugar-tongs, the coffee-cup, the cream- 
pot—and he stood gaping. In a prehistoric time before 
she had a profession, or thought of one, Belinda had been 
justly cele! as a peculiarly fascinating woman. That 
expressman never knew he waited! 
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His coffee grew chill in his hands; but he drank it cold, 
unwittingly. It was half an hour before his befuddled 
soul remembered the trunk he had come for. Then, it 
being ready, he departed with it upon his befooled head— 
reluctantly. 

**How did I do it?” said Belinda. ‘I haven't — 
forgotten everything, rusty as I find myself. But from 
this day forth, my dear sister, before it is too late, I mean 
tu cultivate some of my old gifts. I advise you to do the 
same. It may cost us something professionally; but I 
warn you I mean to wear costumes, not mere dresses, in the 
future, and I mean to issue cards for a reception as soon 
as I return home. Never, never in my life do I intend to 
find myself standing, as I saw you to-day, at the mercy of 
a man—a common man at that—whom you couldn’t hold 
for one half-hour.” 

The moral is obvious. 


Marearet Suttron Briscoe. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 
AA "cei tore nove yo confocal Sw oertaie pesalarsy 


of mine, which is that I can never do things purely for the 
sake of getting what is called ‘‘ material.” Anything more 
dreary than an existence in which the people one meets, 
the pieces she hears at the theatre, the pictures she looks 
at, the very walks abroad she takes—in which everything 
is looked at from the point of view of writing it up, I can’t 
imagine. I might support such an existence for one week. 
At the end of a second it would become such a bore that 
I and my letters would be equally insupportable. By the 
time the third was finished there would be no letters, 
whatever might have become of me. This preamble is to 
explain the fact that I sometimes leave undone the things 
I ought to do—from the stand-point of that — 
istic eye which never sleeps, and consequently, | should 
think, must get at times a little weary—to do utterly frivo- 
lous things simply because they are what everybody else is 
doing, and therefore more fun, Last night, for instance, 
we hesitated between two plays at the theatre, and the 
choice was left to me. A truly superior person, I am 
confident, would have chosen Frangois Coppée’s Pour la 
Couronne, at the Odéon, which I’ve not written you any- 
thing about as yet. I asked one of the best theatrical 
critics I know how he liked it. ‘‘Some people think it 
good,” he answered. ‘‘Some people think it ennuyeuz. 
For my part, I incline towards the ennuyeuz.” ‘‘T'll take 
your word for it,” I said to myself, and chose the other 
play, which was not superior—far from it. But we had 
a perfectly charming time going to see, instead of Pour 
la Couronne, one of those deliciously funny little vande- 
villes in which the French excel, all the rage just now at 
the Nouveautés, and afterwards walking up under the 
trees in their fresh green to the Café Napolitain for some 
of that chocolate and those little brioches for which it 
is so famous. 

The play was not much more than a series of ingenious 
and very amusing situations, of which here is a specimen, 
to show you what that sort of thing in Paris is like: The 
scene passed in a hotei, where people mistook each other's 
rooms for their own,and got generally mixed up in a 
Pickwickian manner. One room in the hotel had a repu- 
tation for being haunted, and a certain husband in the 
piece went to spend the night in it to find out whether 
there was any foundation for the report. He comes in 
in the second act, takes possession of his room, lays out 
his dressing-case and things for the night, and then goes 
off for a stroll on the boulevards and coffee at Voisin’s. 
Then there appear on the scene in search of rooms a wid- 
ower with four young daughters, who have all been wan- 
dering through the piece in a hopeless sort of way. The 
mumps have broken out in the daughters’ school, and they 
have come back upon the hands of their devoted but em- 
barrassed papa. Four little maids from school at once, 
all dressed alike in neat little gray gowns coming to their 
shoe-tops, and sailor hats, and holding in their hands shiny 
little black shopping-bags, might look rather formidable 
to the eyes of almost any inexperienced papa who had no 
place to put them, especially in France, where little maids 
are not supposed to be left unprotected, even in the rooms 
of hotels. This particular hotel is very full, but after 
much discussion it is decided that the only thing to be 
done is for them all to take the large room with the five 
beds, already given to the other man; for the porter has 
gone out, and the gargon who has taken his place does 
not know that the room is rented. There are two 
dressing-rooms off from it, and the gargon explains to the 
anxious parent that nothing is simpler than for him to 
take one of them, get ready for the night, and retire be- 
hind the voluminous curtains of his bed before his daugh- 
ters have come in from their dressing-room. This ar- 
rangement is finally agreed upon, and everybody disap- 
pears through the two doors at the side. Then the first 
man comes in and tranquilly proceeds to go to bed in his 
turn, taking precaution not to undress, in case there should 
be any ghostly apparitions or more material visits. He 
draws the white curtains of his bed and resigns himself to 
his peaceful slumbers. Then the door of the dressing- 
room opens, and out come the four little school-girls, all 
in the prettiest of frilled white peignoirs, with two locks 
on each side of their heads of brown hair done up in curl- 
papers, which they are going to pinch with hot irons be- 
fore going to bed. Each one has a little alcohol-lamp 
that she lights, which burns with a sort of lurid flame, 
and they begin to sing in the innocence of their young 
and buoyant hearts, meanwhile brandishing their pincers 
in what might be taken for a most diabolical manner. 
Very diabolical it all seems to the man in bed, who is sud- 
denly roused from his slumbers by the singing, and puts 
his head out of the curtains to behold his room invaded 
by ghostly visitants, apparently going through the weird- 
est incantations. He begins to throw pillows at them vio- 
lently, and you can imagine the state of mind of the little 
ponslcenntins who suddenly discover the privacy of their 
apartment invaded by a perfectly strange man. And the 
father, who rushes out, only adds to the complications, 
which go on through three acts or so, each one of which 
is funnier than the last. This is the sort of thing that 
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nN oe the French could do, and that would only 
seem funny in Paris, in a theatre from whose doors one 
caught the confused roar of the boulevards as a sort of 
accompaniment. 

Two or three days ago we went to see an extremely in- 
teresting exposition on the Champs Elysées—an exposi- 
tion got up by amateur artists of all sorts for the benefit 
of some of the numberless charities of Paris. I have al- 
ways been meaning to write a letter on the charities of 
Paris, but it seems a perfectly hopeless and inexhaustible 
subject on which to any satisfactory information. A 
little while ago I received an invitation toa bazar, given 
under the auspices of the patronesses of 146 charities, all 
of whom were women—the patro not the charities. 
Ever since I've been trying to find out something about 
those 146 philanthropic institutions, and have finally decid- 
ed that the only sure way of knowing which of them are 
really important, how they are man , and the amount 
of good they do is to take a year off in my life and spend 
three daysin each. In default of this plan, if [do get any 
information to my own satisfaction, you shall have it. 

The catalogue of the exposition includes paintings in 
oil, a drawings, engravings, enamels, miniatures, 
marbles, plaster casts, terra-cottas, fans, bronz¢s, model- 
lings in wax, Vernis Martin, orfévrerie, ciselure,embroider- 
ies, tapestries,screens, panels, fauteuils, portidres, cushions, 
laces, vases, photographs —all the forms, kinds, and va- 
rieties of art, signed with so many illustrious names that 
one wonders whether she is not looking at a French Alma- 
nach de Gotha instead of a catalogue of workers. There 
were many more names of women than men. My first 
impression in looking at the collection was that of infinite 
leisure somewhere in the world. The endless number of 
fauteuils, for instance, all done in tapestry, made of the 
finest cross-stitch embroidery, told of a world where so- 
ciety people were not rus to death, and where service 
was inexpensive, or could be had for the paying of it. So 
housekeepers had time. The Vicomtesse de Beaumont, 
the Comtesse de Bethune, the Comtesse de Gontaut-Biron, 
the Comtesse de Greffilhe, the Princesse de la Tour d’ Au- 
vergne, the Princesse Bibesco, a host of other distinguished 
French women, sent pieces of furniture covered with tapes- 
tries made by their own bands. In general,what we would 
call the “‘ fancy-work” did not seem so artistic to me as 
oursat home. There were velvet sofa cushions decorated 
with flowers in ribbon-work, and that sort of thing, for 
instance. Gyp sent two a panels; but then 
she is a regular Champ de Mars painter. She had, more- 
over, a screen which was a simply delicious satire on ‘‘ Le 
Maitre des Forges.” It was made of white-wood, the 
lower part open, the upper filled with painted panels. The 
only interesting paintings on china I noticed were —_— 
of Saxe and Sévres. Some of the orfévrerie was charming. 
The Comte de Gontaut-Biron had some beautiful little 
boxes in wrought brass. And a M.Gamble—is he French? 
—had an entire case of dainty bonbonniéres, vinaigrettes, 
frames for mirrors, poignards in repoussé of silver and 
gold. KaTHartne De Forest. 





THE HOOD CAPE, ETC. 


6 ie latest importations from Paris contain some nov- 
elties for travelling toilettes, or rather for the capes 
and jackets which complete them. The most comfort- 
able dress for summer travel and for general wear remains 
a blouse-waist of silk or of cotton, and a skirt of mohair, 
tweed, or serge. To wear with these, Le Ferriére has de- 
vised a little wrap called a hooded cape, with the hood of 
such great size that it goes over the hat, and is kept ex- 
panded to frame the face by a whalebone run in the edge 
under a ruche of pinked silk or mohair. The face is deep 
in the back of the hood, where it is well protected from 
rain or dust, and the effect recalls somewhat the calash of 
olden times. 

A suit of biscuit mohair of heavy weave imported by 
Miss Switzer has this cape with large hood lined with 
shot taffeta, changing from rose to tan-color, and a ruche 
of the taffeta along the whaleboned edge. A hat with 
brim two or three inches wide is easily taken inside this 
hood. The cape,of circular cut, reaches nearly to the waist- 
line, is lined with the shot silk, and has two rows of very 
large buttons down the front, made of tinted pear! on which 
wreaths of silver are applied. The waist beneath is of 
the taffeta, with three large, rather loose box-pleats down 
the front and two down the back, tabs of creamy white 
guipure ornamenting each pleat. The stock-collar is of 
black velvet ribbon, and similar ribbon is drawn around 
the figure just below the armholes, passing under the 
large pleats, and tied in a bow in front. The sleeves have 
drooping puffs at top formed by three box-pleats laid be- 
low the elbow and expanding upward. A velvet ribbon 
also passes under the pleats of the sleeves. The black 
velvet belt is sewed on outside the belt of the mohair skirt, 
and the end of the waist passes inside. This skirt is cut 
in five gored breadths without godets, and with no fulness 
at top. It is lined with silk, and has only a narrow inter- 
lining of hair-cloth about the foot. The side gores fold 
forward on the front breadths, and are held at the top by a 
row of four buttons down each side, corresponding with 
those on the cape. 

Paquin’s mohair suits for morning and travelling wear 
have neat little jackets so short and jaunty that they are 
called blazers. They are trimmed with straps and bands 
of the mohair, an inch wide and not bias, and with small 
smooth buttons of dull gilt. These jackets extend only 
six or seven inches below the waist. The back is fitted 
by four wide forms, the middle seam lapping to the right 
like a man’s coat without fulness, while the other seams 
flare out in closely folded little fan-pleats, three or four 
in a bunch, all turned toward the flat middle seam. The 
straight fronts, somewhat in clerical shape, meet, with two 
straps buttoned at the neck and two at the waist-line, a 
glimpse being given between of the pretty waist under- 
neath, which may be of grass-linen, of silk gingham, or of 
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wash silk. Such a jacket is very chic in navy-blue mohair 
extra tly li with red moiré for the comfort of 
the silk lining, yet faced near the front edges with heavy 
red twilled wool. Two rows of stitching quite near to- 
ther are on all the edges, and half-inch Se straps are 
own all the seams of the back as far as the waist-line, 
where they suddenly cease. Around the top four large 
leaf - points of mohair are stitched on in yoke 
fashion, and over these falls a collar of four smaller points, 
allowed to hang loose. uite separate, to be basted in 
when needed, is a white Irish-linen collar, also of four 
ints, rounded off and finished with a hem attached by 
erring-bone stitches. Large gigot sleeves go up in a 
point to the collar between the yokelike pieces, have 
a band stitched down the outer seam, with shorter diagonal 
bands on the forearm. The mohair skirt, six yards wide, 
has nine gored breadths, four of them narrow godets, yet 
even these are only stiffened with hair-cloth ten inches 
above the foot. small pleat is forméd at the top of 
each godet. The gored breadths have scarcely any fulness 
at the top. Rubber bands are inside éach pn 4, quite 
near the foot. The belt of black satin ribbon, two inches 
wide, is sewed on the front and sides of the skirt, with 
two ends, each twenty inches long, to be tied by the 
wearer after the gown is put on. 


SPANGLED CREPON, 

Another novelty, brought out rather late in the season, 
is spangled crépon, iridescent spangles being woven in 
the crépon, usually of contrasting colors and fn diamond- 
spaced intervals. Violet and rosy tinted spangles on 
beige and tan crépon make a very elegant fabric, seen on 
some of Honnet’s newest gowns. Fuille in the new rosy- 
violet shade trims one of these beige crépons with violet 
spangles. It forms revers turned down at the top of the 
waist from a guimpe of scrim in very fine meshes and 
yellowish hue laid in small tucks. The front of the cré- 
pon waist falls in a wide loose box-pleat drooping on the 
belt, and is*tucked at the top in fine clusters that come 
next the violet revers. Rows of very narrow yellow 
guipure cross the scrim guimpe, and a single row goes 
around the stock-collar of scrim. The violet lining shows 
prettily through these insertions. Full sleeves of crépon 
are tucked below the elbow above violet faille cuffs 
turned back from the close lower sleeves. There is a 
fitted violet silk lining inside these sleeves, with inter- 
lining of stiff white crinoline next the crépon in the upper 
part, cut as large as the crépon sleeve. The skirt of eight 
gores is six yards wide at the foot, but very slightly full 
at the top, and falls in easy godets nearly all around, held 
in place by a single tape inside half-way up to the waist. 
It is lined with silk, and has white hair-cloth outside the 
silk—not an interlining—up to the knee all around. Long 
— of guipure lace fall on the skirt from beneath a 

It of violet faille, which fastens with a large bow of 
cross-loops in front, and a similar bow is placed on the 
bust where the revers meet. 

To wear with this gown is a double cape of the spangled 
crépon falling only to the elbow, the lower cape, of circu- 
lar shape, measuring nearly four yards around, and fallin 
in points in front, back, and on the shoulders. It is line 
with the violet faille. The upper cape, not half as deep, 
extends upward in a flaring collar cut in one with it, and 
shaped in small squares. Narrow violet iridescent spangled 
trimming edges the collar, and forms lengthwise stripes on 
the capes. Violet chiffon in puffy ruffles is inside the 
flaring collar. 


OTHER NEW MANTLES. 


Black satin moiré is a new fabric used for very elegant 
mantles and capes. It has the lustrous surface of satin, 
yet is slightly watered, like some of the miroir velvets, and 
similar to what is known as sunset moiré. Worth uses 
closely ribbed Sicilienne for very rich jackets, such as 
middle-aged ladies prefer for wearing with various gowns, 
One of these jackets, made quite short, with fan pleats in 
the back, has straight fronts, with long revers of heavy 
cream-white guipure lace extending up to a turned-down 
collar of pack reen velvet. Tile fronts Jo not meet, 
but are held together by black satin ribbons coming from 
inside quite near the top, and tied in a large bow below 
the throat. Very oddly shaped rhinestone buttons are 
in two rows down the front. The pretty lining is of green 
and white checked silk. 

Félix delights in color for spring mantles, one of his 
newest models being made up of glacé taffeta in green 
and rosy violet. This is fitted to the waist in the back 
by large box-pleats, while the long scarf or stolelike front 
droops like a blouse before extending down on the skirt. 
A full and broad appearance is added by shoulder pleat- 
ings that fall to the elbow like immense sleeves, 


NEW FEATURES IN WAISTS. 


For the tan and biscuit colored crépon gowns now in 
such favor Worth makes waists of black net or very 
heavy tulle with large white dots and an all-over design 
of vines of white appliqué lace. This net is mounted on 
a fitted lining of pale blue taffeta, the latter being used 
to line the skirt and sleeves. The net droops in blouse 
effect m front, and the back is quite full, but is drawn 
down straight into the belt. A broad cape-collar of cré- 
pon, somewhat in yoke effect, is slashed three times alon 
the shoulders, bound there and on the edges with half- 
inch black satin ribbon, and the slashed openings are laced 
together with this soft narrow ribbon, a spike of jet fin- 
ishing each end of the lacing-strings. he sleeves are 
tucked lengthwise from the armholes to make drooping 

uffs, and turn back at the elbow in square tabbed cuffs 

rom close lower sleeves of the black and white net. The 
collar and belt are of black satin ribbon. 

For silk waists a novel feature is the looseness of their 
lengthwise box-pleats, being almost curved rather than 
flat, and also their trimmings of chiffon in fluted ruffles 
and in gathered puffy ruffles of doubled layers. For 
very dressy waists for the house yokes of guipure lace 
are made up without lining, the pink-white flesh being 
thus almost left bare. The entire fulness of the front 
may be held in one double box-pleat below the yoke, the 
pleat so broad at the top as to cross the whole front, then 
folded in easily—not sewed in—-and tapered to droop over 
the belt. Or else it may be in three box-pleats, folded, 
but not flatly, each pleat headed with a chou of chiffon of 
the color prevailing in the silk. In the case of a single 
wide pleat there is a fluted frill of chiffon falling below 
the yoke on a wider puffy ruffle of doubled chiffon. 





SUMMER COSTUMES. 


N these days of immense sleeves it is a most serious 

question to know what sort of outer garment should 
be worn: one that will be warm, and yet not crush the 
very bouffant effect of both waist and sleeves, is difficult 
to find. The shops abound in fancy capes, but the ordi- 
nary round full cape is not becoming to every woman— 
particularly on stout women do they look badly. 

Sleeveless coats, and coat and cape combined, are among 
the newest fashions. 

For wear with wash fabrics, and with the piqué and 
duck gowns so much the mode this season, is the piqué 
jacket made with broad cape effect over the sleeves but 
quite sleeveless. The back is fitted tight to the figure, 
and has short full jaunty little skirts. The two seams 
curved from shoulder to waist are strapped with fancy 
white braid, which braid is also used to finish the entire 
jacket. The effect in front is that of a blazer worn open. 
This jacket is not boned, and need not be lined, It is 
smartest when made of the solid-colored piqué 

A smart cloth cape is of smooth light cloth, made to 
hang full over the shoulders from the collar, which is 
turned over. This cape is not very long, not reaching 
quite to the waist. In front it is extremely odd. A jack- 
et effect is given by broad turned-back revers faced with 
royal purple velvet, on which is a pattern of cut-work of 
the light A pointed girdle of the velvet and a 
band of the same across the bust make the cape becoming 
ilike to a stout or a slender woman. This is a warm gar 


cio 


Licut CLora CAPE 


ment, as the cloth, although light in weight, is 
of closely woven goods; it is lined throughout 
with purple silk the precise shade of the velvet. 

A crossbarred taffeta, the blocks in shot sil 
very light blue and green, the crossed lines in 
darker shades of the two colors, is employed for 
the plaid dainty gown illustrated. The skirt 
is flaring and untrimmed. The bodice hasa full 
plastron of ivory lace, framed in bretelles of green 
velvet ribbon, with large shoulder and waist 
knots. The velvet collar is bowed to corre- 
spond. Deep falls of lace droop over the puffed 
half-sleeves 


A GOOD SIGN. 


W E were stopping at a shop door,” said a 
lady of some distinction and knowledge 
of life, ‘‘ and while one of us went inside I sat 
in the carriage and was tormented by a tiny kit 
ten, a lean little unlovely creature that insisted 
upon amusing itself by going in and out be- 
tween the spokes of the wheels, so that a sudden 
motion of the horse would have crushed it. I 
asked a person passing to take the little thing 
away, but he did not hear me; then I spoke toa 
young girl going by, but she only looked silly 
and giggled and went on without doing any 
thing. If 1 had taken the whip to the cat it 
would have started the horse, and he might 
have made some destructive movement had I 
tried to leave my seat I was very uneasy, 
when a young man came along, and, without 
seeing me, stooped and lifted the little clinging, 
scratching thing, smoothed its fur a moment, 
called it ‘ poor puss,’ and ‘ pretty kitty,’ and left 
it iuside the shop and went his way. ‘ Well,’ 
I said to myself, ‘there goes a man who will 
certainly make some one a good husband. One 
is not so kind to a miserable Jittle unattractive 
kitten in order to be unkind to anything else. 
That man will neither browbeat, abuse, insult, 
nor tyrannize over any member of his family. 
He will be indulgent and thoughtful and fore- 
seeing, and the probability is that he will be 
generous too; at any rate, wherever he is, there 
will be gentieness and affection. If I were a 
girl I should certainly try my various lovers with 
a spindling little kitten or mangy puppy in dif- 
ficulties!'” 
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And indeed the speaker was not wanting in wisdom. 
When you see a man kind to the small lower ani- 
mals, you may be sure that he will not be unkind to 
any human animals that come under his hand. Of 
course we might occasionally except the dog, especial- 
ly the bull-dog and terrier, since many a ruffian from 
pure need of companionship has his dog; but it will 
be observed that that dog has his share of kicks and 
hardly his share of caresses. And of course, also, there 
are cases of murderers in their cells who have given 
tidbits of their food to a mouse that has made their ac- 
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uaintance; but that is explained by their fierce lone- 
eens that welcomes even that society. But the ordi- 
nary man to whose finger the bird will hop, for whom 
the parrot will call, on whose knee the cat loves to lie, 
has a gentleness of nature which not only renders him 
attractive, but makes life in his neighborhood agree- 
able. From this man reproof is not expected at every 
chance for it; to him you are not afraid to go with 
our troubles; he will never treat you more ungracious- 
y than he treated the little cat; your joys have a sharer 
in him that stimulates them to an even keener joy, 
and your sorrows are lightened by his sympathy that 
bears all of them which can be lifted from you. The 
sky may be darkened, and it may storm without; there 
will always be sunshine and peace within. It is he 
who will walk with the child at night—a thing that 
happens oftener in the comic prints than elsewhere; 
will insist that the child is as much his charge as yours; 
will have tender mercies at the house-cleaning season ; 
will remember that servants are made of flesh and blood 
and have feelings that are not to be sacrificed to his 
leasures; and will not make his wife’s life a burden to 
ver by intrusion into her management of them. For 
the tender heart that took the kitten out of the wheel's 
danger will not, as a general thing (although there are 
always in the world some people who look out for the 
comfort of brutes to the exclusion of that of people, 
possibly feeling that they can take care of themselves), 


SLEEVELESs Piqué Jacket.—Back. 


fail to be moved by thought of any distress that 
may befall a human being, all the more one of 
his own household. Such a man will keep the 
house in repair without turning it upside down 
because it has to be done, will pay the bills with- 
out grumbling, will not spoil every one’s tem- 
per with his own temper, will think of others as 
much as of himself, and will make no one suffer 
with explosions of anger when the total deprav- 
ity of inanimate things comes to the fore and 
all goes wrong in the house. Nothing docs go 
wrong in the house where he is; he is the un- 
known quantity in every one’s equation that 
brings solution of the problem. Such a man 
will be unselfish, sunny, the intimate friend of 
the young people, will be likely to have also 
that gentle side which loves flowers, music, all 
objects of beauty and artistic pleasure, and a 
husband whose wife will bless her lot and see 
that it is far happier than that of the wealthier 
and more dashing woman whose husband scorns 
any tender feeling for pets, and regards a tender 
feeling for human beings in much the same way. 


AN OLD-TIME LOVE-TOKEN. 


N the early days of our grandmothers gen- 

tlemen’s watches were usually rather ponder- 
ous affairs, having a heavy silver case, in which 
the timepiece itself was for safety carefully 
clasped. A circular piece of rice-paper, cut to 
fit exactly the lower half of this case, and on it 
carefully painted a wreath of buds and leaves, 
or it might be a single flower, was deemed a very 
appropriate present from a maiden to her lover. 
Not every one, however, had at command this 
dainty handicraft, and in many New England 
villages there were persons who, ‘‘ for a con- 
sideration,” held themselves ready for orders. 
The language of flowers was studied in refer- 
ence to the depth of feeling to be expressed. 
Sometimes the all-important sentiment was de- 
tailed with Indian-ink and a very fine camel’s- 
hair brush. It was a tedious process, demand- 
ing great skill, to work upon so fragile a paper. 
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“*] SUPPOSE 


YOU DON'T REMEMBER 


ME, MADAM,’ SAID ADELINE, ACIDLY. 


SHE HAD NOTICED THE QUICK MOVEMENT OF AVERSION.” 


MY LADY. NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
\ THAT now?” exclaimed Ursula, still standing where 
Mopius had left her, by the great unused fireplace. 
‘I cannot even trust Noks, who chatters. Poor father 
knows nothing about business. I am quite alone.” 

Even as she spoke there flashed across her mind a mem- 
ory of her husband’s word: ‘‘ Not Gerard. Never Gerard 
If ever you want a counsellor, turn to Theodore Helmont.” 

Hardly knowing what she did—certainly not knowing 
why she did it—she sat down and wrote a telegram, then 
and there, to this cousin she barely knew: 

‘Can you come here for two days? 
it,” 

As soon as the boy had ridden away she wished she had 
worded her message quite differently. An hour later she 
wished she had not sent it at all 

Mamma,” she said at luncheon, speaking very loudly 
and distinctly, as people had to do nowadays with the old 
lady, ‘‘ Ll have asked Theodore van Helmont to come and 
stay here for a day or two.” 

‘*Whom?” asked the Baroness 

‘** Theodore van Helmont.” 

‘The house is yours, Ursula, now, to do what you like 
with, but” —the Dowager began to cry—*‘ you might have 
asked somebody with another name.” 

‘It is on business,” replied Ursula, curtly. 

‘* Business again,” said the old lady, in an aggrieved 
tone; ‘‘ since my poor Theodore died one would think we 
kept a shop. Oh, ask him, by all means. He is the plebe- 
ian young man. I have nothing to say. It is the inva 
sion of the—the—what, Louisa?” 

**T suppose you mean the Goths and Vandals,” replied 
Louisa, very busy with her meal, which she always treat 
ed seriously, ‘‘ Well, the Goths and Vandals were a strong 
new element; they were just what an effete society want 
ed. The great misfortune of our modern civilization is 
that all the Goths and Vandals have been used up.” 

“Invasion of the Goths and Vandals,” repeated the 
Dowager. ‘But I don’t mind. All I ask is to be al- 
lowed to finish my ‘Memoir.’ Then I shall go and sleep 
with Theodore and the children. You won't put me in 
the big vault, will you, Ursula? Do the graves belong to 
Ursula too?” 

‘No, no,” said Ursula, hastily. 

“Who did you say was coming to stay here?’ 

‘*' Theodore van Helmont, mamma, from Bois-le-Duc.” 

“Theodore,” repeated the Dowager, reflectively. ‘‘ That 
was Henry's son. I’m glad he’s coming. He will be able 
to tell me in what year his father made that ridiculous 
marriage—the first mésalliance in the Helmont family.” 

‘I could have told you that,” declared Louisa, brightly 
— ‘54 or 55.” 

“T want to be exact,” replied the Dowager, in her un 
certain drawl, ‘‘I’ve got it somewhere among my docu 
ments, but I couldn't find it again.” 

* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 


I greatly desire 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Autuor or “An Otp Maw ’s Love,” etc 

Two days passed without any answer. Ursula’s heart 
burned within her; at thought of this neglect she turned 
suddenly hot and cold. In her quietly imperious neccs 
sity she had never doubted but that her summons would 
be obeyed. 

Several times during the twenty-four hours the old 
Baroness would ask when the guest was expected. 

** We are in mourning, Ursula,” she said. ‘‘ hope you 
will not forget that we are in mourning. I think you 
went out of it too soon for your father-in-law. But per- 
haps your customs are different.” (This was a standing, 
oft-repeated grievance.) ‘‘ However, it is barely nine 
months since your husband died.” 

‘*It is six,” replied Ursula; ‘‘I shall not forget.” 

‘The young man does not seem too anxious, certainly,” 
interposed Aunt Louisa, over her crochet. ‘' You ask 
him, and he doesn’t reply. I prefer the days of chivalry.” 

“But you don’t remember the age of chivalry, Aunt 
Louisa,” said Ursula, whose patience was distinctly over 
wrought She objected to hearing her own innermost 
thought thus clearly stated by the Freule. 

‘** No; I was born fifty-seven years ago; Iam in no way 
ashamed of it,” replied Aunt Louisa, coolly. ‘‘ But what 
has that to do with the subject? You must be very un 
imaginative, Ursula, or have read very little. If you 
weren't so careless about your books, and didn’t let them 
get dog-eared (as you do), I should lend you Madame de 
Roncevalles’s book on The Decline of European Manners. 
It is wonderfully interesting. It proves from the fossil 
remains that the cave-dwellers, at their cannibal ban-yuets, 
always ate the women first.” 

‘* Louisa, it is time I had my piquet,” objected the Dow- 
ager, who never forgot her game. She had taken the old 
saron’s place as Louisa’s partner, and somehow considered 
the continuation of this time-honored institution as an 
almost religious tribute to her lord. 

Under the reproachful wonder of her two companions, 
Ursula began to remember with increasing clearness that 
her impression of Theodore van Helmont had been de 
cidedly unfavorable. She had not been able to under- 
stand her husband’s admiration; but then, Otto and she 
so seldom sympathized. -She remembered a grave young 
man, an awkward man, one of those irritating people who 
were always judging themselves, and had a logical reason 
for everything they did. There are people who constantly 
seem to be standing aside to look themselves down, super- 
ciliously, from head to foot. She wished more than ever 
that she had not sent her telegram. But, unfortunately 
for most of us, it is easy to say ‘‘Come,” and impossible 
to say “‘ Don't.” 

The only time she had met this cousin was on the occa- 
sion of those Christmas festivities, when the house was 
full of guests. It was a time on which she could not bear 
to dwell. For it was then Gerard— 

She stopped suddenly when the thought of all this first 
rushed back upon her. Since her illness it seemed as if 
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the past had been locked away in a cupboard with many 
partitions, where its several incidents lay, not forgotten, 
but unrecalled. Ove by one, at the touch of Chance, the 
various doors flew open, and some memory, sweet or pain 
ful, would leap forth from a seeming nowhere into the 
light. 

She was out in the wood, on the windy March day, 
with Monk by her side, and all around her the black tree 
trunks streaked the sullen sky. She realized that she was 
close to the spot where, on that Christmas eve two years 
ago, she had sunk to the ground in the snow—the spot 
where Gerard had afterwards found her glove 

Why had Gerard fought that frantic duel? Otto had 
said that nobody fought duels but desperadoes. And cer- 
tainly, as far as Holland was concerned, Otto must be 
accounted right. 

Still, in this matter he had judged his brother harshly. 
Ursula believed that the ducl had been fought in defence 
of the national flag, and she felt that, had she been a 
soldier, she would have done the same. 

Not in this matter only had Otto wronged a nature he 
could not understand. Gerard, as their mother had said, 
was a sunbeam, genially playing from flower to flower. 
He was a firebrand newly lighted, that fizzes and crackles 
in its youth, before settling down to a steady glow. Now 
that he was away in Acheen his good qualities seemed all 
to stand out against the background of the home that had 
lost him, She had known him all her life; all during her 
long childhood, her long girlhood, he had been her play 
mate, her companion-—more than that, the bright Phebus 
of her modest horizon, her Prince (in his uniqueness) of 
Cavaliers. Everything around her, in the Manor-house, 
in the neighborhood, was connected with memories of 
joint pastimes and pranks. Ever since she could toddle 
she had been very fond of Gerard, with the tranquil af 
fection of practised chums. But now he had fairly for 
gotten her. In his frequent letters to his mother—letiers 
full of tenderness and rose-color—he never even sent a 
token of remembrance. Stop—there had been that mes 
sage the Baroness had declined to give in the first letter 
after their common bereavement. Perhaps there had 
been more. Ursula did not think so, for the Dowager 
gradually communicated her darling’s epistles to every 
one, repeating and re-reading them in scraps. Had she 
not immediately let slip the very message in question? 
“Gerard says he would have sold the place in any case, 
so where's the difference?” 

Ursula sighed. Yes, after all, Otto was right. It 
couldn’t be helped. Gerard’s letters never spoke of dan- 
ger, but, through others, news had reached Horswyk that 
the Jonker had, on several occasions, greatly distinguished 
himself. By-and-by he would come back, “ rangé,” and 
marry—marry a little money, and then— 

Then her task would be done. 

Meditating thus, she reached the very spot which she 
had determined to avoid. A blackbird broke in, xlmost 








fiercely, upon her reverie, and she looked around. In an 
instant there rose up before her the meeting by the Man- 
or-house on that Christmas morning, — ne heard 
Gerard’s voice saying, as he bent over an old brown glove: 
**T want you to let me keep this, It will be the most pre- 
cious thing I shall ever possess.” 

The whistling wind struck her hot cheeks; the great 
dog beside her leaped up, nose foremost, with vague, mute 
sympathy. She rushed away from the horrible place, 
tearing her crape in unmindful haste, hurrying to the 
open, the boundless heath, where the whole air was in a 
ferment of conflicting currents, that caught her and buf- 
feted her, and flung ber hither and thither amid a chorus 
of moans and solybings, barks, laughter, and shrieks. 

When at last she paused for breath, in a lull, she saw 
that she was not far from Klomp’s cottage. So she got 
under cover of the trees again and directed her footsteps 
to the little tumble-down house. She had a weakness for 
Klomp. He was so signally *‘ undeserving.” 

By the door leaned Adeline, and at a glance each wo- 
man understood that the other had recognized her. 

‘* Klomp, here's the Baroness!” cried the young woman 
retreating a little before the suddenness of an encounter 
she had hitherto vainly sought, 

‘* Wish her Nobleness a very good-day for me,” replied 
an uncertain voice from dingy depths unknown. 

* Poor man, he's asleep,” said Adeline, boldly. ‘‘ Was 
it anything particular you wanted with him, Mevrouw?” 

Ursula smiled. ** No, indeed,” she said. ‘‘On no ac- 
count would I disturb his well-earned rest.” 

‘*Well-carned it is,” retorted Adeline, pertly. ‘‘ His 
younger datighter's ill, and he’s been sitting up with her 
all night.” 

Ursula’s manner changed 
that. Can I see her? What is the matter?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Nothing much, I fancy. You 
needn't know what, 1 suppose, as long as you send the 
regulation broth.” 

Ursula turned away, almost eagerly. That she should 
meet this woman now! She had lost sight of her and her 
story, gladly, for years. 

‘| suppose you don’t remember me, madam,” said 
Adeline, acidly. She had noticed the quick movement of 
aversion. 

“Oh yes, I remember you,” replied Ursula, standing 
still. ‘But certainly I did not expect to find you 


**Mietje? Iam sorry to hear 


here.” 

* Yet what is more natural, Mevrouw the Baroness van 
Helmont, than that I should come to have a look at my 
relations?” 


‘I did not know the Klomps were any relations of 
yours.” 

** did not mean the Klomps.” 

The two women looked at each other. 

“ Well,” suid Ursula, in measured tones, ‘‘I hope you 
are doing better than you were. Good-morning.” 

But again Adeline stopped her. ‘‘I am not doing well 
atall. As your Nobleness so kindly takes an interest in 
my career, t should like to explain my position, if your 
Nobleness would deign to listen.” 

Suddenly the dog, Monk, who had been suspiciously 
watching the frowsy stranger, broke into a fury of dis- 
paragement which no commands from his mistress could 
quell. Adeline was horribly frightened. With a very 
cowed manner she retreated behind the door, but she 
shrieked from that place of safety that the matter was 
one of the greatest importance. 

Ursula, having compelled the growling dog’s obedience, 
with one tirm hand on his collar, called to the poor soul to 
come forth again 

‘Say your say,” she decreed, “‘and have done.” 

** It's only this,” whined Adeline, on the door-step: *‘ I'm 
destitute, deserted with my child, not knowing where to 
turn, and I’m Gerard Helmout’s wife.” 

She had calculated her foolish ‘‘coup”; she was aware 
that a wide guif yawned between Ursula and possible de- 
nial from Gerard 

‘* So it’s I,” she added, quickly, “ who am the Baroness 
van Helmont, though not of the Horst—you know why; 
and all I ask is a few hundred florins and to let me go in 
pence 
" Do you mean to say,” queried Ursula, ‘‘ that you claim 
to be Gerard van Helmont’s legal wife?” 

** Yes; and it was you who wanted him to marry me, 
so, in part, the fault is yours,” responded Adeline, who 
enjoyed lies for the mere telling, even when there was no- 
thing to be gained. ‘ Therefore, give me a generous sum 
for Gerard's child, and let me go. Why, everything ought 
to be his, the young Baron’s—all the wealth and magnifi- 
cence that you've got hold of, nobody knows how.” 

And Adeline began to cry real drops. Men cannot yet 
manufacture genuine diamonds. Women can. 

But notwithstanding her weeping, there was much 
spite, and even a little menace, in her ione. 

‘Down, Monk, down!” said Ursula. ‘I shall not ask 
rou for further proof of your story, simply because I 
aol it is not true. I wish it were. Iam fully conscious 
that you have a claim to be what you say you are and 
are not. Could I help you to obtain its recognition I 
would do so; but otherwise I*can do nothing for you. I 
have no money, and therefore can ive you none. Ina 
couple of years, perhaps, there will be more at my dis- 
posal, and then, if things remain unchanged, you may 
write to me, and I will do what I can for your boy. That 
is all. Now you had better go away from here. Have 
you understood me?’ 

** Give me twenty-five florins,” said Adeline. 

Ursula drew the straining dog towards her, and passed 
down the narrow path. Half-way she hesitated. 

“Oh, keep straight!” she burst out, pleadingly; ‘* keep 
straight for the child's sake. I'll send you the twenty-five 
florins, if. you want them. Let me have your address in 
Drum, and I'll try to find you decent work. Oh, be an 
honest girl, for the love of God!” 

‘Send me the twenty-five florins,” said Adeline. 

Ursula crept back into the wood; her eyes were full of 


tears. 

‘*Oh, Gerard, Gerard!” she said; “this is r work. 
God forgive you for deserting her. No pure-hearted wo- 
man can.” r 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE COUNSELLOR. 


As she eme into the avenue Ursula noticed a figure 
in front of her which she immediately recognized. It was 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
walking at a deliberate , & valise and an overcoat 


dog gave the alarm, and the 


erWhy ever did | telegraph for the carriage 
ss ever you not or ” 
thought Ursula. 

The P spr man waited; his fresh-colored face shone 
out in all-pervading gloom. 

Ursula wondered, as she drew nearer, what deliverance 
she expected from this pink -eyed little innocent. He 
looked like a solemn peach. How could she broach her 
unusual subject? Visible shyness was not one of her 
— but she smiled rather foolishly as she walked, 
thought Theodore Helmont, and, for so recent a widow, 
ees ay : 

‘You have come up on foot from the station?” she 
cried. ‘I wish we had known. Why didn’t you tele- 
sgn exes” rep 

ak 8 are expensive,” replied the young man. 

This sounded promising. . ~— 

a ery 4 got my leave this morning,” he continued. ‘‘I 
couldn't Jet you know, so I simply came.” 

* Ah, oon had to get leave?” Ursula, her conscience 

r. 


— over one arm, 


smiting 
** Yes; government officials always must. Most peo- 
ple must who work for their bread. I am a post-office 


clerk.” 

“I know, I know,” answered Ursula, hastily. “Of 
course I know, Cousin Helmont. Please put down your 
bag: it will be quite safe. I will send one of the laborers 
to fetch it.” : 

‘*I can easily carry it myself,” he said, more courteous- 
ly; “Lalways do.” And although this time he said no- 
= about expenditure, she felt that he considered the 

ee 


After that the conversation lagged. Presently the 
yenag tee said, with much timidity : 

o re is one thing I should greatly like, if you would 
be so very kind. My mother is Soncdiagty anxious about 
railway travelling of any sort, and she made me promise 
to Jet her know at once of my safe arrival. They couldn't 
telegraph at the station. ould there be a possibility, 
perhaps, of forwarding a message?” 


“Oh, certainly,” replied Ursula, demurely. ‘‘ But— 
you know—telegrams are very expensive.” 

Theodore’s pure eyes grew troubled. 

“The matter is altogether different,” he said. “‘ Per- 


haps, if you will allow me to explain—’ 
Jrsula burst out laughing. 

‘Certainly not,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you take 
me for? Of course I perfectly understand. The boy 
shall get ready at once.” 

Theodore looked straight in front of him. 

“I only wanted to say,” he went on, doggedly, ‘‘ that 
my mother’s —— is not irrational. She is quite unac- 
customed to travelling herself, and we have never been 
parted before.” 


Ursula stood still on the Manor-house steps. ‘‘ Never 
been parted before!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Woe is me, what 
have I done?” 

Theodore blushed in fresh waves of crimson. ‘‘ Now 


you are laughing at me,” be said, and his tone was dis- 
tinctly annoyed. ‘* You mustn’t laugh at me. I am not 
at all accustomed to the society of ladies, and if you laugh 
at me we shall not be able to get on.” 

**No—no, I really meant it,” Ursula hastened to say. 
“I honestly fear I have been exceedingly inconsiderate. 
I wish that your mother had accompanied you.” (‘‘Oh 
dear no,” she reflected; “‘ there the expense comes in!’’) 
** But you must not say you are unaccustomed to the so- 
ciety of ladies—” . 

“My mother is not a lady like you,” he remarked, 
quickly. 

“I am Ursula Rovers,” she replied—‘‘the pastor's 
daughter. I remember Mevrouw van Helmont very 
well.” 


In the solitude of her dressing-room she wondered what 
would be the next development of her devotion to Otto’s 
memory, and chid herself for the ungracious thought. 
Then she went down to luncheon, expecting to find her 
guest in a corner of the lib: turning over picture- 
books. That was the only pose in which his former visit 
had left him photographed on her brain. 

To her astonishment, she heard him in earnest discus- 
sion with Aunt Louisa. ‘‘ My dear Ursula,” cried the lat- 
ter lady, running forward,‘‘ your cousin Van Helmont is 
a most interesting young man. I have been telling him 
about European manners, and he most sagaciously remarks 
that the best of manners is to have none. How delight- 


fully true!” 
he subject of this outspoken eulogy did not seem at 
all abashed by it; probably he was accustomed to his mo- 


ther’s estimation of her only son. 

**Pardon me,” he calmly protested ; ‘‘I was saying that 
I had read that observation somewhere. I am not pre- 
pared to maintain that it is absolutely correct.” 

“Oh, what does it matter whose it is?” cried the Freule. 
“ Everything we say must have bad its origin with some 
one, so everything is really original. Now that never 
struck me before. How new!” 

** Yes,” replied Ursula. ‘‘ Will you have a rissole?” 

“Thank you, my dear. One more, please. Thank you. 
Personally, what I most reprobate is the walking in line, 
like ducks. ‘Do as others do.’ The Bible says,‘ Do as 

ou would be done by’—a very different thing. I hope, 
M ynheer Helmont, that you are unconventional, as I know 
your father was.” 

“I do not remember my father well,” answered The- 
-—. pondering whether he could not get ‘away that 
night. 

“Oh, I never met him,” said Louisa, just as the old 
Baroness entered. The poor old lady, who would have 
said,‘‘ J'ai failli attendre” in palmier days, now accorded 
all precedence to her literary lnbors. 

** My dear,” continued the Freule, addressing her, “this 
rn man is exceedingly interesting. I had forgotten 
iim, but now I remember I thought so the last time he 
was here. The best thing is to have no manners. Now 
doesn’t he put that well?” 

“I dare say he finds it convenient,” responded the Dow- 
om. “How do you do, Mynheer Helmont? I am very 
- pote) you. I wish you would tell me when your fa- 

“It is seventeen years ago,” replied Helmont, wonder- 

y: 
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‘« Quite impossible. I feel sure you are more than six- 


‘«] am twenty-four, but—” 
‘*Mamma means ‘married,’ I believe,” suggested Ur- 


tly. 
ae, oe that was what I said,” declared the = 
an- 
ners or no manners, young man, you shouldn’t make fun 


grand 3 
“I disapprove of such early marriages!” exclaimed the 
Freule. Tesata’s eyes and Theodore's 
out laughing, but he looked uncomfortably grave. ‘‘ Af- 
ter luncheon,” she said, ‘I must take you round, Myn- 
heer Helmont. It is no use showing you the stables; we 
have only three horses left, and they are of the kind that 
would better do their work unseen. 

He followed her obediently when they rose from table, 
and she pretended to take an interest in the small sights 
she had to offer her guest. The same can hardly be as- 
serted of Theodore. He was painfully silent, while she 
**made conversation,” wondering all the time in hat wa 
she should broach ihe one subject she eared to speak 
about. 

In this, however, he hastened to her assistance, for his 
patience came to an end, while hers still hung on a thread. 
They were standing in the palm-house, when he suddenly 
looked up at her—he had some little height to look up— 
and asked, 

‘*What did you want me for, please?” 

She had been laughing about some of the gardener’s 
queer names for the roses; her voice suddenly changed, 
and everything but pain died out of it. 

**T believe we are ruined,” she said, facing him, ‘‘ and 
Otto made me promise, if ever I wanted advice, 1 would 
appeal to you.” 

e seemed still to listen, pluckin 
for a moment after she had fin 
speaking to himself: 

“ Well, I’m very glad, at any rate, that I didn’t ask a 
holiday for nothing at all.” He glanced up at her anxious 
face. “Holidays are very rare with us, you know,” 
he a apologetically. ‘I couldn’t soon get leave 
a n ” 


at the nearest leaves, 
. Then he said, as if 


“Yet I don’t suppose you can help us,” continued Ur- 
sula, relentlessly. ‘‘ Nobody can.” 

** When ple get down as low as that,” replied the 
young cl frigidly, ‘‘ they can usually help themselves. 
I presume that, however much money you may happen to 
possess, you want more. That, I believe, is what people 
of your class call ‘ being ruined.’ ” 

he felt that he wronged her the more by this constant 
distinction, after what she bad said on the Manor-house 
steps. ‘‘I possess no money at all,” she said, wroth with 
herself for the helpless confession. ‘‘And in about a 
week’s time I must have three thousand florins.” 

**In other words,” he answered, with an angry wave of 
his short arm round the greenhouse, ‘“‘you must spend 
thirty thousand florins with an income of twenty-seven. 
Other people have an income of one thousand, and spend 


“No,” she replied, ‘‘ it is not that. We will say no more 
about it. Come, let us walk on.” 

“Pardon me. It takes one person to start a subject, but 
= . drop it. Will you permit me to express myself 
plainly?” 

** Oh, certainly. Dear me, Mynheer van Helmont, I had 
understood you to say you were shy?” 

** Again | beg your pardon. I can understand fun, and 
I can understand earnest; but which is it to be?’ 

**T apprehend you. You do not recognize humor out- 
side the comic papers. You are like my father. J laugh 
most at the dentist's. It is to be earnest, please.” 

“The house is crowded with treasures. Sell one or 
two.” 

“TI cannot; they belon 


to my mother-in-law.” 
“Do away with a ca 
tt. ” 


ge you can’t pay for, and go on 


“T cannot. I keep a sort of boarding-house, and my 
two boarders pay for the carriage, not I.” 

** Eat dry bread instead of hot lunch.” 

‘‘And drive away the boarders! There, you see, I an 
swer plainly, too. ou really imagine that if I could 
have solved my difficulties by merely eating dry bread, I 
would have troubled you, a comparative stranger, to come 
all the way from Bois-le-Duc?” 

“‘Idon'tknow. The women of '93 could be guillotined, 
and willing, but they couldn't eat dry bread.” 

— his tone was gentler, and his manner less as- 
sured. 

“‘ Now will you let me, as we return to the house, ex- 
plain how matters really stand?” she said. He nodded 
penog apd under the bare sky-piercing oaks she softly 
told him the long story of her father-in-law’s slow pur- 
chase and last testament, of Otto’s life work and dying 
charge, of her struggle to continue what they had begun 
in expectation of better times. He listened solemnly, his 
boy-face puckered up. 

“It is your name, too,” she said, in conclusion, ‘‘ your 
race, your blood.” And she measured the little plebeian 
beside her. 

** Yes,” he said. 

‘* There it lies. And each rood that belonged to a Van 
Helmopt four hundred years ago belongs to a Van Hel- 
mont now.” 

‘It belongs to you,” he replied, quickly. 
wards?” 

os — , ‘ 

**Tt will never pass from my keeping till it 
Van Helmont,” she said, ‘‘ so help ~ God!” vemtyving 

In that moment even he could not press the point. 

“You must give me time,” he said; “I have three days’ 
leave. Do not let us mention the subject again till the 
_ after eee Pp will have a look round 
and try to ver ou can keep on, su ng th 
three hensnnd are found.” . =e 

“Thank you. But do you know about land?” She 

ust a little bit piqued. ‘I assure you I am very 
slowly learning.” 

“Ob, 1 know. My mother is a farmer’s daughter. I 
have always been ut with my uncle. If mother had 
om. = my choice, I should have been a common farmer 
myself. 

“ A Van Helmont!” 

**Pooh! That’s what mother said!” 

(70 BE conTinuED.] 


“ And after- 
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BLOSSOM - TIME. 


H! the sweet world of the blossoms, 
“When the blithe winds to and fro 
Rock the softly tinted cradles 
Where the fruited orchards grow, 
All the breezes — a 
O’er wide fields of drifting snow. 


Snow of summer and of flowers, 
Not the flakes of feathery chill 

Once that filled the sleeping hollows, 
Rounded out each watching hill; 

Snow of summer and of flowers, 
Acres of it, where you will. 


Hidden deep among the petals, 
Even from eyes that love her best, 
Many a patient little mother 
Broods beneath her ——s breast 
Wings and songs that wait their rapture 
When they flutter from the nest. 


Oh! the white world of the blossoms, 
Where the sweet winds to and fro 
Softly, softly, rock the cradles 
Swinging high, and swinging low, 
Cradles of the fruited orchards 
In the blossoms’ tinted snow. 


THE SUMMER YOUNG MAN. 


TNTIL silk and velvet smallclothes, until perukes 
and three-cornered hats and swords and diamond- 
buckled shocs and the rest of it are ours again—and it 
looks as if this revival were still a long way off, if ever to 
come to pass—there will be but little chance for our modish 
men to think of rivalling the other sex in the brilliancy of 
their attire. It is fated that we shall stick to black for 
evening wear and warm browns and grays and dark blues 
for the morning, with here and there an occasional burst 
of color in a neck-tie or some small accessory to the gener- 
al outfit. The tailors’ dream of colored evening dress, so 
much talked about recently, will remain a dream. Women 
look to Paris for their fashions; men, to London. An 
Englishman,a self-respecting nineteenth-century Britisher, 
would no more appear in such toggery than his ances- 
tor of the last century would have deemed himself well 
dressed if his clothes were as solemn as those of a cleric in 
cut and color, or as grave and neutral in tint as those of a 
Quaker. One time in the year, however, our nineteenth- 
century Britisher—and his American cousin as well— 
breaks away from conventionality and bursts forth as a 
regular butterfly. The summer young man is, indeed, 
something of a study in violent color, and the specimens 
this season will, if possible, be gayer than ever. 

Golf and bicycling, the two latest fads imported from 
Great Britain and France, have added two more pictu- 
resque costumes to the wardrobe of the summer man. The 
gaudy blazer has gone the way of the cummerbund, al- 
though in England these two discardcd articles last sum- 
mer enjoyed a revival which promised, or threatened—and 
the last word is the best—to re-establish them in favor. The 
cummerbund was an importation from India, and was all 
very well in its way and in oy But when fat meh 
living in town were seen on Wall Street in bright-hued 
sashes, it was high time that the fashion should be rele- 
gated to the Bowery. Both the blazer and the sash are 
still seem in minstrel shows and in performances by stroll- 
ing troupes in farce comedies. ennis is played now 
with white duck trousers turned up at the bottom, tennis- 
shoes, anda gray sack-coat. A blazer is occasionally used, 
but it is generally one of white flannel with a delicate blue 
or black stripe running through it. The straw hat has 
taken the place of the Tam o’Shanter. This year it is not 
as prodigal of brim, but it allows much scope for color in 
the survival of the detachable hat bands. Red, blue, college 
colors of all kinds, will be seen on the straw hat, and with 
a dozen or so of bands the summer young man can make 
himself still appear as a human butterfly. For the wheel 
a simple Scotch mixture, gray and black, being most appro- 
priate, is the prevailing mode. The shoes are of russet 
leather, and the golf stockings or hose are used. Of 
course one wheels and ‘ golfs” in knickers. In fact, the 
‘‘ knicker” is the most comfortable and most seemly of all 
négligé costumes, It has become so much the rage in 
London that men have been seen’in the best clubs during 
the winter in their knickers—or mufti, as they are there 
called. You are supposed to have just come in from the 
golf-links or from your wheel. In fact, men drive these 
days in knickerbockers, and no less authority than Dr. 
Seward Webb, one of the best whips in the country, and 
one of the most carefully dressed men, was seen coaching 
in them last summer at Newport. With the knickers are 
worn, both for wheeling and for golf, heavy worsted hose 
in browns, grays, tans, and black mixtures. There are all 
colors and combinations imaginable for sale in the haber- 
dashers’ and hosiers’ shops on Broad way and Fifth Avenue. 
For golf and for wheeling, soft hats or caps are used to 
match the costume. 

A black leather belt with two nickel rings, through 
which is passed a leather thong, has been invented for 
golfers and wheelmen in America, and is a very sensible 
device. An English tailor has recently sent out a suit of 
clothes to a friend of the writer which are to be for either 
golfing, wheeling, shooting, or holiday-keeping. The 
wearer tells me that at Brighton every other man you 
meet is dressed in this particular mufti, which consists of 
drab knickers and a drab three-buttoned sack-coat, with a 
cap of the same material. The four-in-hand tie is long 
and narrow, and is of a bright Turkey-red. The stockings 
are two shades darker than the clothes, and the shoes are 
of light yellow tan, Gloves are worn of undressed kid of 
the same color as the shoes. This will an idea of the 

opular ‘“‘ sporting ”—using the term in its best sense—rig 

or the summer of 1895. 

Again, we have boating and yachting costumes. The 
boating get-up is, as usual, of flannels, and here we may yet 
see a survival of the almost obsolete blazer. There is sel- 
dom if any change in yachting fashions. This is the most 
conservative of costumes. It is the fair-weather suit of 
serge or blue flannel, and the foul-weather pilot or pea- 
jacket of rough cloth. 

But this is all a very brief outline for out-door costumes. 
However, we are ex more or less to live in the open 
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alr during the summer, and every one of us has a favorite 
opens, or one who indulges in the entire list what a va- 

ion of costume can be shown! But I hardly think that 
any person except a man with a very pletho 
with nothing whatever to do wou 
all these changes. 

For the every-day citizen who has but two weeks’ va. 
cation, and who has to work and plod through a hot sum- 
mer in a stuffy office, and who has the evenings alone as 
holidays, or an occasional from Saturday noon to Monday 
morning, there is yet much variation in summer fashions. 

The materials for clothes this summer most in vogue 
are light Scotch goods in fawns and grays. In fact, ev- 
ery other man this summer promises to be a ‘* Brownie.” 
That most useful of all suits, the blue serge, however, is 
always in fashion. In mourning a black serge is as 
**smart,” and, in fact, I hardly know of any costume 
which looks neater or more gentlemanly than blue or 
black, even in the very hottest of weather. In the sack 
suits there is but little change in cut and style. The coats 
are a bit longer and single-breasted. The tailors and the 
haberdashers have an eye to fancy waistcoats this summer. 
White and white-figured single-breasted waistcoats look 
cool and are extremely presentable-on very warm days. 
But the whole scheme of color will be placed in the shirts 
and in the ties. Never have the former been more gorgeous 
than those now displayed in the shop windows. The very 
brightest of blues, the most vivid o _ of heliotropes, 
and even of pistache green and of reddish-brown, are 
seen in quantities. Great bolts of cool-looking gay linens 
and percales are heaped up in the background of the win- 
dows, making a most attractive picture. The shirts are 
made with or without collars. The Essex or Eton collars 
in turn-downs and the straight upright are still in de- 
mand, The collars are of course white, but the cuffs are 
of the same material as the shirt. In London the colored 
shirt reigns supreme. There blue and mauve are the fa- 
vorite colors, and the patterns, like those in America, are 
not only stripes, but stars and little flowers and crescents 
and other designs of this kind, such as have been used on 
foulard ties these many years. The silk shirt with its 
low collar and general air of extreme négligé, and its low- 
ly cousin of rough flannel, will not be in vogue. Madras 
shirts of deep alternate stripes of pink and white, or blue 
and white, or browns will be u for golfing and wheel- 
ing. From Paris there is an extremely pretty line of 
shirts in white with tiny black stripes or black flowers— 
principally the fleur-de lis and the forget-me-not. There 
are even some in red and blue designs; but although these 
are novelties, they give the appearance of a violent erup- 
tion of some kind. like small-pox, and ere alarming at first 
sight. 

To the present writing, the long narrow four-in-hand or 
the plain “club tie,” ¢.¢., cravat arranged in a pretty 
bow, such as was prevalent years ago, is the favorite 
neck-wear. The ‘‘ butterfly” has died out, and with it the 
large ‘‘artistic’” bows which painters wear in plays to- 
— with velvet jackets and other stage accessories. 

renchmen still glory in them, but Americans and Eng- 
lishmen cannot take to them. 

Plaids of all kinds are being exhibited in shop windows, 
and later in the season we shall have the most vivid blues 
and reds and mauves and yellows and greens that the 
looms can weave. Cotton goods will again be popular. 
The standard width, as given by an authority, is from one 
and a quarter inches up to two and a half inches for four- 
in-hands, and three-quarters of an inch to one and three- 

uarter inches for club ties. The favorite neck-wear of 
ndon has not been popular here. It isan Ascot of huge 
dimensions, made of silk or foulard, and held in the centre, 
where the two aprons mect, by a large tie-pin—a medallion 
or a small cameo, or, again, a miniature, and then puffed 
so as to extend some distance from the shirt front, as a 
frill would do. On the covers of the old French maga- 
zines for the fifties, and in Leech’s incomparable sketches, 
and in Punch during the days of the exhibition of 1851, 
these “‘ creations” were the joy of our fathers and our 

randfathers. It is almost too late in the season for Amer- 
icans to take them up, but next winter I have no doubt 
they will be all the mode. 

London has also declared in favor of the cut-away or 
‘**morning” coat. The latest importations from the Brit- 
ish metropolis, and said to be the handiwork of Poole, 
Davis, and others, are decided novelties. They are very 
long-waisted, of black vicufia, and are made to be worn 
open. The skirt and tail are long, and the coat itself— 
which should only be worn by a tall thin man with an ex- 
cellent figure—gives him the appearance of a blackbird. 
The lapels with notch collar are also long, and the first 
button comes nearly to the waist. With these coats are 
worn very wide but uncreased gray trousers with a small 
black stripe, and a fawn-colored linen waistcoat, a club tie 
of purple, a white shirt with a high standing collar, bright 
yellow gloves, and a top hat of the new fashion, tall and 
straight, without the least suspicion of a bell. The other 
morning coats can be buttoned, and are of tweeds in dark 
brown or gray patterns. The waists of these are not so 
high. They bufton much closer, and the third and last 
button is just where the first on the other coat previously 
described is placed. Trousers to match the coat are ne- 
cessary, but the waistcoat, cut low, without lapels, three- 
buttoned and single-breasted, V shape, can be of fancy 
linen or percale. 

There are, as a matter of fact, many novelties, some from 
London, some from Paris, and others again having their 
birthplace in New York. The kid glove has come back 
into favor. Yellow is the favorite color for these. Eng- 
lishmen have tried to introduce the white cape glove— 
nothing else than the common white cotton Anglicized— 
but one only sees them worn by pronounced fops. An- 
other English innovation is the single - buttoned shirt. 
Years ago Englishmen were prone to wear one stud, and 
now and then the English actor is seen with this style 
of ornamentation, especially when he dons his evening 
clothes, smokes his cigarette, and plays the villain in a 
true Surrey-side melodrama. Now, it seems, even colored 
shirts are to have but one button, and the two and three 
stud shirt bosom is to be seen no more—in England. 

As many people residing out of New York will main- 
tain bicycle-rinks during the summer, I cannot close 
this article without deseribing a costume worn at an 
evening ride at the famous and most smart Michaux 
Club of this city a short time since. The tleman is 
well known in fashionable circles, and when he advocates 
a mode it is supposed to be with the best authority. He 
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purse and 
think of ringing in 


wore a black Tuxedo coat with rolling silk collar, white 
waistcoat, white tie, and black knickers of the same ma- 
terial as his coat—unfinished worsted. Black silk hose 
were also worn, and low-quartered shoes or pumps. The 
hose were kept in place by black garters with a jewelled 
clasp, and there were paste or diamond—the excited spec- 
tators had not time to tell which—buckles on his shoes. 
Under his arm—he was a skilled rider—he carried a crush 
opera-hat, which he sometimes fixed into position and 
wore, and his hands were encased in white kid gloves’ 
with black stitching. ‘This is a Paris fashion, which pre- 
scribes a mode of dress for morning, evening, Boulevard, 
and Bois de Boulogne wheeling. 

One can only close this summary of the coming season’s 
fashions by observing that for variety of color and cos- 
tume it bas not been equalled by any previous year since 
the days of the minuet and the powder puff. 
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N. Y.—Plain white china is much used at "<7 but it is not more 
fashionable than a decorated set, and much less serviceable, as the 
plain china should be of the thinnest, most delicate quality. Odd sets 
of plates for fruit, dessert, fish, ume, and salad arein good taste, Tum- 
blers are still quite as fashionable as goblets, and should be of cut or 
the French white and gold glass, Carafes and glass water-pitchers 
are not as fashionable as silver pitchers, but are still seen on refined 
tables, It is correct to serve oysters on the ha!f-ehell, either in a regu- 
lar oyster-plate or on a folded doily on a plain dessert plate; oyster- 
forks are smaller and have much shorter prongs than salad-forks. In 
furnishing the beds, use box-bolsters and fancy spreads; shams and 
Marseilles spreads are not mach used; make the spreads and bolster- 
covering of material that can be laundered and done up easily. Leave 
the floors of your hall, parlor, dining-room, and stairs re, a8 
they are of stained wood; have one + J rug in centre of dining- 
room, and smaller rungs scattered about hall and parlor, with the stairs 
uncarpeted. Buy the emaller rugs of oe fine quality and coloring as 
you can afford; it is better to buy a few at a time, and have them 
choice, as sueh rugs should last a lifetime ; the dining-room rng will 
have hard wear, and need not be of.such fine quality, SConsingtes art 
squares which are inexpensive come in lovely colors, and answer for 
this purpose. Paper the hall above the wainscoting in plain cartridge 
or pulp paper, the parlor in a French colonial design, and the dining- 
room in plain or heavy rich dark paper. 

R. R.—In a Catholic wedding the usual form for entering the church 
is proper: first the ushers, then the bridemaids, then the flower-girl 
alone just in front of the bride. The bride walks to the altar on the 
arm of her father or nearest male relative, and is joined by the groom 
there, where he awaits her with his best man. 

Miss A. P.—Sce advertisement in Bazan No. 14. Some stiffen'ng is 

ut inside the top of sleeves to expand them, but they do not need to 
ve interlined more than a third of their length, and many ladies object 
to any stiffening whatever in them, as being disa able to the touch. 

May.—Read about graduating dresses ie lew ; ork Fashions of last 
week, and nse organdie without lace, merely with gros grain ribbon, for 
a girl ee ne Put a frill of bookmusiin inside soft cotton 
sleeves to stiffen them, or else use a sleeve-expander of muslin with 
whalebones or steels. 

J.G.8,.—Very pointed toes with la 


e tips of patent-leather are on 
fashionable buttoned boots of kid. 


w-cut shoes are also sharply 
pointed, in black kid, russet-color, and in white, Very light kid 
gloves and those of pure white will be worn in the summer. There is 
an effort to popularize yellow gloves, A ribbon-trimmed hat is more 
suitable for travelling than one gay with flowers. 

M. K.—Flower boas and collars are made by sewing the flowers 
thickly by their stems in groups on a ribbon neck-band. The newest 
are a trifle lighter than the first shown, and are merely a thick close 
wreath sewed around the middle of a ribbon collar, with two litle 
sprays hanging in front, or a bunch there like a large bouquet. Or- 
gandie, dimity, and gingham ekirts are wal little trimmed at present, 
and not at all with roffies high on the skirt. One or two insertions 
above a wide hem are used. But the preference is for tiny frills at the 
foot, sometimes of the material edged with half-inch Valenciennes, or 
else merely two ruffles of inch-wide Valenciennes put on without 


ng. 

A. B.—Soft silks like your samples are made up with a blouse-waist, 
a sleeves, and a gored skirt hanging full from a foundation skirt. 
Trim the dyed silk with white ribbons and a little lace. Use for the 
other the jet ornaments you shggest. Use bookmasiin for interlining 
sleeves. Heavy silk skirts are cut with godets, and interlined or not, as 
one chooses. 

A Svusortmee.—Do not attempt to wash your challi. Send it toa 
Se cleaner, and it may come home as good as a new gown. 

our idea of using the Lansdowne under an organdie is good. Gct 
organdie with a ground similar to your sample, or else white, and make 
it up without lining ; have the belted waist shirred around the neck, and 
wear with a large batiste collar bordered with rows of yellow Valen- 
ciennes edging. Put white crinoline lawn about ten inches deep as 
a facing around the Lansdowne skirt. 

Constant Sunsoniser.—We cannot give addresses in this column. 

Constant Reaver.—If you can match your changeable silk for a 
new pair of sleeves, do so, or else use plain green surah for sleeves. 
Make it with two box-pleats down the front and back, and a stock- 
collar of changeable ribbon. Wear black or tan crépon skirts with it. 
ks Fg navy-blue hat with large bows of white and black striped 
ri D. 

Very Op Sussortee —In on ae silk skirt, use either of the 
patterns given in the Supplement of Bazar No. 18. It is quite impos- 
sible to tell now how long godets will remain in favor. Make your 
duck suit with a short blazer, and gored skirt four yards and a half 
wide, like the outing suits described in the Bazan of last week. 

Mingrva.—Get changeable taffeta silk in small plaids, or else white 
and black stripes, for a waist to wear with your black moiré ekirt. 
Make it with one large double box-pleat down the back and two in 
front opening on a vest of tucked cream batiste that has insertions 
and edging of narrow yellow Valenciennes lace. 
and a velvet collar, or one of the tucked hatiste. 

C. A. D.—If posible, gore all the breadth of your wool skirt, in 
order to make it full enongh at the foot. This is better than com- 
bining with black. Then make a short Eton jacket, and wear with 
shirt-waists. The checked silk for a child's dress should have a 
straight fall skirt falling just over the knee, and a high belted waist 
hooked in the back, with drooping blouse front aud elbow sleeves. 
Have a bive satin ribbon stock-collar and belt. 

Ametsa.—Use either tan or black chiffon or dotted printed organdie 
for a full waist, large sleeves, and wide ekirt over your pretty dark red 
silk. Have it high about the neck, and add a large shoulder-collar of 
cream-white batigte trimmed with many rows of narrow Valenciennes 
edging. Black and white stri ribbon will be stylish for the stock 
and belt if you use black chiffon, and yellow ribbon if you use tan- 
colo: 


r. 

Awxirry.—Read about uating dresses in New York Fashions of 
last week's Bazas. To the fabrics mentioned there add very sheer 
finely corded white dimity for youthful frocks. This is preferable to 
nainsook, though the latter is ased in fine qualities with Valenciennes 
ineertion and ing. 

Vexpant.—Make your black waist with straight back and pointed 
front, in box-pleats, putting a line of jet down each. Have a jet collor 
band and belt. Make large leg-o’-mutton sleeves tucked lengthwise 
three or four inches deep. 

B. E. C.—A black straw hat will be most stylish with your bine sui 
also a black satin belt ribbon. Both black and tan shoes are in -o 
taste for summer wear. “ A hat for all but dressy occasions” may be a 

ne of fancy black straw with closely turned-up brim trim: with 
white and black striped ribbon bows and clasters of 

An Op Sussortuer.—Make the gingham school dress of a girl of 
thirteen years with three box-pleats in-front and back of the waist, 
and have a collar and belt of embroidery. Make the linen dress with 
high belted waist and a separate collar in yoke shape of white em- 
broidered insertion with a scalloped raffle around it. Your su jons 
about the duck dress are correct. Cut the skirt as you mention, and 
bind with linen braid. Do not scallop the coat. Have asingle row of 
the insertion above an eight-inch hem of the organdie skirt. 

M. C. H.—The jackets are not whaleboned, and can be worn open 
over shirt-waiste, Make a dimity dress with a high shirred waist, 
belted, with large puffed Ww ve a skirt of five breadtha— 
three two straight—with a ten-inch hem, hanging from the 

it as the foundation skirt. Have a ribbon stock belt with 
pright ends, 


Have large sleeves 
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DICK—TIGER CAT MUSTAPHA—PERSIAN TOM. 


TOZA—ANGORA CAT CHARLES DICKENS—MALTESE TOM AJAX—ANGORA TOM. 


GROVER B—WHITE MALTESE CHAPPIE. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL CAT SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK.—{See Pace 381.] 
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THE. FIRST NEW YORK CAT SHOW. 


See illustrations on page 380, 


NCLUDING the kittens, there are some two hundred 

and fifty cats now on exhibition at the Madison Square 
Garden—cats of every condition and degree, those val 
ued at $1000, and those whom no money could buy. They \ 
are almost all of them household pets, luxurious creatures = 
who look as though most of the affairs of life had been 
regulated for their benefit. Even the discomforts of the 
amphitheatre have been spared them—the amphitheatre 
where the dogs are placed in autumn, and the horses. The 
cats have a room by themselves, one just adapted to their 
number, and this has been made beautiful with palms 
and potted plants, while the adjoining room has been ar- 
ranged with furs, placed here on exhibition. Imagine 
that for dogs! 

It is a gala-time for the children, who have been full of 
anticipation, and for the lovers of the cat; and they are 
most of them lovers who go. The cat is an animal to 
whom no one is quite indifferent. He is either loved or he 
is hated. He is the most pampered individual of the 
household, or he is driven off the premises, relegated to 
the cellar or barn maybe, and always kept well out of 
sight. Some people even hold him dearer than the dog. 
Others swoon away—at least they tell you so—if one is 
anywhere about. 

hat the cat is growing in intelligent favor is easily 
seen by visitors to this exhibition. He seems no longer 
merely a petted favorite, but one on whom much intel- 
ligent care has been expended. He has an air of breed- 
ing, of distinction, of a vast superiority over his brothers 
born in the rabble. You know him at once to be a some- 
hody. You take a new interest in stories told of him. 
You are convinced of a fact, but half acknowledged to 
yourself before, that he is much wiser and subtler than 
ever you need hope to be, and that those strange eyes of 
his, which look through you and beyond you with their 
elliptical dilating pupils, see farther and deeper than the 
eye of any mortal. 

A distinguished authority, a lover as well, tells us that 
all domestic cats may be grouped under two distinct 
heads—the European, short-haired,or Western cat, and the 
Asiatic, long-haired, or Eastern cat The European in 
cludes the tortoise-shell, black, white, blue or slate-color, 
and the tabbies. The Asiatic embraces the Persian, An- 
gora, Russian, and Indian. 

Color, by this authority, has been made a basis of clas 
sification. It is often, as he says, “the key to the char 
acter of the cat—to its temper, whether savage or good 



















































































































































































































BACK VIEW OF PARIS AFTERNOON GOWN ON FRONT PAGE —{Ser Pace 385.) 
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natured; to its 
qualities as a good 
hunter or the re- 
verse ; and to its 
power of endur- 
ance, its eyesight, 
and its hearing.” 
Among cats, as he 
also points out, 
there is no such 
diversity of form, 
shape,disposition, 
coat, and size 
as among dogs, 
though cats of 
different breeds 
(he uses the word 
advisedly) have 
skeletons of differ- 
ent sizes. ‘‘ The 
difference of form 
is principally ob- 
servable in the 
shape and rotun- 
dity of skull, the 
length and shape 
of the nasal bones 
and jaw, and the 
length of the tail 
and its form at 
the point. The 
ears also vary a 
good deal in 
length in the dif- 
ferent breeds, and 
also in breadth, 
and in ‘sit,’ or 
position.” 
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FRENCH SUMMER SILK GOWN.—(See Pace 385.) 


Very much this classification has been followed by the 
managers of the present exhibition. There are the short 
haired and the long-haired cats (pelage, by -the-way, 
means the coat of the cat), and these are divided again 
into six groupings, according to sex, etc., and then once 
more into forty-two classes, For the best examples under 
these a great number of prizes have been offered. Twenty- 
five dollars in gold to the best short-haired tiger-cat. A 
silver bowl to the heaviest cat in the exhibition. A silver 
cat’s collar and a silver fruit-spoon to the best long-haired 
aud short-haired cats respectively, irrespective of class. 
Beauty is not to be made too much of a desideratum, and 
the homeliest cat in the room, who is healthy and sound, 
is to have ten dollars in gold. Will she like it? A bon 
bon-dish goes to the best pair of kittens, and a silver bow! 
to the cat and best litter. 

The best wild - cat, civet, ocelot, and lynx are each to 
have ten dollars in gold. Their interest is purely scien- 
tific. As you walk about the exhibition it is not by their 
cages that you linger, nor is it their faces that haunt you 
with a ‘“‘sweet remembrance.” Long after you are at 
home you think of that calm and gentle philosopher Mus- 
tapha, who, whatever the natural cat in him may be, has 
learned to rise above all distractions, to lose himself in 
quiet meditations that you envy. And there is Tom! 
He might be some great Oriental potentate, some undis 
puted king of the desert. And yet what a kindly eye! 
How noble the visage! Then there is Grover B., the mas 
cotte. You will meet few gentler, more delightful, more 
appreciative companions than he wherever you may 
go. Ajax will make you think of a beau of olden time, 
and Don Gatoza you will always want to recall when the 
restlessness and hurry of life seems al] there is to most of 
the people you know. 

At the first exhibition of cats in London there were two 
hundred entries. Last year there were one thousand. 
What may not be hoped from this one? 

Lituie Hammon FRENCH. 








A DORSET DUNBAR. 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 


= girl had just glanced out of the window down the 
road that led in what seemed a never-ending stretch 
toward the South. 

She had often wished that she might start and go on 
and on until she should really come to the South—to 
that place where heliotrope and tea-roses grew out-of- 
doors all winter. That must be a wonderful — 
It would be worth while to live there. The tt thought 
of such a possibility made her heart give a quick start, 

She bent over the two flower-pots which stood on the 
window-ledge. These plants had refused all winter to 
flourish in any way, but now that May had come they 
were growing rankly, and there was a pink bud oh the 
rose-bush. On the other shrub was a large purple cluster 
that diffused a rich, intoxicating perfume in the poor lit- 
tle room. 

Hadassa Belcher, commonly called Dassy, used many 
times a day to bend over this bloom, shut her eyes, and 
inhale the odor, her brain swimming in formless bewitch- 
ing fancies 

She had not read much, but once, in a story, she had 
noticed that a heliotrope had been described as ‘fiery 
and sweet, like Greek wine.” The phrase had remained 
in her mind, and she always thought of it when she looked 
at the flower 

She raised ber head and again glanced down the road. 
Something had come into the range of her vision as far 
along the highway as she could see. Soon that something 
was clearly defined as a horse and wagon—the wagon 
painted in bright pink and green and yellow, with vari- 
ous words in long red letters on it. 

Dassy stood at the window gazing over her plants until 
she could read what was printed: * Fine crackers of all 
kinds.” She blushed as she read. 

She turned away, took up some sewing, and sat down 
in the farther part of the room, immediately assuming an 
air as if she had been sitting there for a long time. 

‘*Dassy!” called a quick voice from the next room. 
** Dassy, | (a 

The gir! did not rise, but she responded directly, “‘ What, 
ma’am?” 

“Don’t I hear wheels? It’s time for that cracker-man, 
ain't it? Do git half a dozen of something or other that 
I can relish.” 

* Yes, I will. I shouldn’t wonder if ‘twas the cracker- 
man,” was the artless reply. 

In another moment the wheels had entered the yard. 
Dassy continued to sew and to blush. In yet another 
moment footsteps were heard, then the door opened, and a 
young mau came in with rather more eagerness than was 
consistent with a mere hope of selling his wares. 

Before he could speak, and while he stood looking de 
lightedly at the girl, the voice in the next room called out 
imperatively, ** Ts that the cracker-man ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, I wish he’d come to the door here 'n’ tell me 
what he’s got.” 

The young man stepped across the room to the open 
door, which led into the largest room in the house. 
There was a bed here, and on the bed, propped up among 
pillows and comforters, was lying a woman who was so 
pale and thin that her eyes seemed unnaturally alive, and 
as if they could plunge into one like sharp knives 

** Ain’t you late to-day?” she asked. 

The young man took his watch from his pocket. 

“Oh, you needn't take out your watch. "Tain’t any 
matter, Only I know you are ten minutes later than you 
was last week. There’s the clock, ’n’ there you are. But 
tain't no matter, I tell you. What have you got today?” 

He answered glibly, repeating the words that he said at 
every house from morning till night, ‘‘Graham zephyrs, 
waferettes, reception flakes, and saltines.” 

‘*Oh dear, that ain’t anything new!” 

‘* No, ma'am,” deprecatingly. Then he added, ‘‘ But I 
spose folks can’t git up a new kind of cracker very often.” 

“They might if they had any gumption. Ain’t you 
got any ginger snaps?” 

‘* Yes, ma'am; and vanilla jumbles.” 

“Why dido’t you say so,then? Bring me in a quarter 
of the snaps ‘n’ the same of jumbles.” 

The peddler turned. As he went by Dassy his lips 
formed the words, ‘‘ Do come out.” 

Dassy rose, She was charming to look at at this mo- 
ment. Evidently Olin Dunbar thought so, for he lingered 
with the door in his hand, gazing down at her. 

“You run out to the cart with a dish and bring in the 
stuff,” said the voice in the next room. 

‘* Yes, ma'am.” 

Dassy hurriedly took a pan from the cupboard, and the 
two left the house. Young Dunbar reached down and 
grasped her hand. Dassy looked about her appreben- 
sively. 

“ There ain't anybody ‘round!” he exclaimed, impa- 
tiently; *‘and if there was, I d’ know ’s I should care.” 

The two walked haud in hand to where the horse had 
dragged the cart across the yard to some lilac bushes 
which he was nibbling. 

“I've been jest lottin’ on to-day ever since I was here 
last week,” he said. ‘‘I don’t see how I’m goin’ to stan’ 
it unless I can see you oftener.” 

The girl made no reply save to glance up at him and 
then to lower her eyes quickly. 

**I declare I don't see how I c’n stan’ it,” he repeated. 
** Do let me come over some evenin’! I know well enough 
the boss would lend me the horse. Do let me!” 

He had put the pan on the wagon seat and was now 
holding both her hands, his ardent eyes on her face, which 
wore an expression of clouded happiness. 

“You kuow I can’t,” she said, distressfully. ‘‘ Aunt 
Roxana wouldn't like it. Ob, I know she wouldn’t like 
it!’ 

“Then you won't let me come?” 

“ Aunt wouldn’t ‘low it.” 

Dunbar dropped the hands he had been holding. 
frowned. ‘I just wish you cared for me about 
much as [ care for you!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“Ob, 1 de! I dot!” she whispered. ‘‘ But can’t you 
understand that it. won't do to cross Aunt Roxana? She 
mustn't be crossed. The doctor says she might die if she 
was crossed.” 

The young man looked as if he would like to say, ‘‘ Let 
her die, theu,” but he did not say it. He climbed into the 


He 
f as 
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wagon and began picking out his order, He was still 
frowning. 

ee came yet nearer. ‘‘ You must forgive me,” 
she , in a low voice. ‘‘ You know—” she hesitated. 
Her voice was exquisitely sweet as she went on. ‘‘ You 
know I care.” 

“I wish you'd show you cared, then,” he responded, 
ungraciously. ‘‘ All the girls I ever knew have been dif- 
ferent from what you are. He 4 down to the 
ground with his pan of cakes. ‘‘ Here I am jest livin’ on 
coal you five minutes every week, 'n’ you take it as 
calm—” 

Dassy’s face stiffened a little; she extended ber hand 
for the dish. ‘‘I shall have to go into the house for the 
money,” she said, coldly. 

He followed her. Just before they reached the door he 
caught her hand again. ‘‘ Don’t lay it up against me,” he 
pleaded. ‘It’s all jest because I want to see you so—it’s 
all because I love you, Dassy.” 

At that moment he seemed to the girl the impersonation 
of manly tenderness. Of course she could forgive any- 
thing that was done for love of her. She smiled brilliant- 
ly at him, and then she sighed. 

‘* Let’s walk across the yard once more,” he whispered. 
** Your aunt ‘ll think I'm picking out the jumbles.” She 
hesitated, Dunbar noiselessly p' the pan just within 
the open door. He drew the girl away from the house. 
**If you'd only run away and marry me!” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head. But there came an added radiance 
to her averted eyes. ‘‘ No, no! 
leave Aunt Roxana,” she replied. 

“And here we’ve been engaged almost a year! ‘N’ we 
don't seem no nearer marryin’ than we did six mouths 
ago. I don't see how I’m goin’ to bear it.” He glanced 
quickly about him; then he bent down and kissed her. 
“I wish you felt as bad about it 's I do,” he said, with 
something like fretfulness. 

** How do you know but what I do?” 

**'Cause you don’t say anything. "N’ you just keep 
right on, ’n’ you won't let me come to see you. I tell you 
there wouldn’t many men bear it.” 

A shade came to Dassy’s face. She withdrew a little 
from her companion. She was silent. After a moment 
she said: ‘‘ I musta’t stop any longer. Aunt Roxana ’ll be 
wondering.” 

The young man turned away with an abrupt move- 
ment. Dassy stood looking after him, her face pale and 
her eyes strained. 

Dunbar, having walked to his cart, came back again. 
He put his arm about the girl, but he looked irritated 
and impatient. 

* No,” he repeated, “I don’t believe there’s another fel- 
low "twould bear it.” 

Dussy’s eyes flashed up at him. 
she said, quickly. 

** Do you mean that?” 

*“Yes,I do. You find fault with me for things I can’t 
help.” Her voice trailed off into indistinctness. 

** All right.” % 

Dunbar repeated his walk with a great appearance of 
decision. This time he even got into his wagon. But he 
jumped out immediately. The next moment he was by 
Dussy’s side, and was saying, quickly: “ It just most drives 
me crazy to think things are fixed like this. You tell me 
once more that you love me, Dassy, ’n’ then I'll go.” 

*“Oh yes, I do love you.” Her voice was tense with 
feeling. 

Duubar felt that it was too hard to have to leave her 
then, and he would have lingered. But she walked into 
the house. Before she reached the kitchen she heard the 
sound of wheels going quickly out of the yard. She 
stood an instant perfectly still. She had her hands clapsed 
and hanging down in frontof her. Her delicate sensitive 
face was colorless, save that her lips were scarlet. 

**Dassy? That you?” 

She started, pressed her hands over her eyes, then she 
made a great effort and answered, ‘‘ Yes, ma'am.” 

‘Seems to me you've been a great while gittin’ a few 
snaps and jumbles. I wish you'd bring um in here.” 

Dassy hesitated. She thought she could not go into 
that room just now. 


You know I couldn't 


** You needn't bear it,” 


“T say, y!” : 
‘* Yes, ma’am; I'm coming.” She hastened in with the 
cakes. 


But Aunt Roxana did not immediately examine the 
purchase. The girl, though she kept her eyelids lowered, 
yet felt that gaze upon her. It appeared to her like the 
point of sharp steel going deeper and deeper into her con- 
sciousness. But she stood motionless before the woman 
on the bed. 

. “ That Olin Dunbar comes from over Dorset way, don’t 
e?” 

This question was so unexpected that the girl could not 
help starting slightly. 

‘I believe he does,” she answered. 

**] made sure he was one of them Dunbars. He’s 
the same look round the mouth that his father had. 
Hand me one of them jumbles, will you?” 

Dassy went to the bedside and extended the pan. Her 
aunt pushed the cakes about as if selecting one. Dassy 
= beginning to breathe again, when suddenly the woman 
said : 

‘I thought ‘twas one of them Dorset Dunbars. You 
can’t mistoke that mouth. I knew his grandfather ’bout’s 
well ’s I ever want to know anybody. Dassy,” with a 
sudden emphasis, ‘‘has that feller been making love to 

our” 

4 The girl felt weak and at the same time rebellious. She 
sat down on the side of the bed. She tried to summon up 
a proper amount of moral courage. She tried to tell her- 
self that she had just as good a right to be young and to 
have love madé to her as her aunt had ever had. But she 
could not help trembling; she could not help being a 
coward. 

“What you waiting for? Why don’t you answer me?” 
asked the incisive voice. ‘‘Has he been makin’ love to 
you? I thought that’s what he was up to. I’ve been 
thinkin’ so for some time. Mebby you’re plannin’ to leave 
me, Dassy; me that’s taken care of you ever since you c’n 
remember, till I got bedridden myself.” 

‘Oh, no, no!” cried Dassy, eagerly, now bending for- 
ward, setting her pan of jumbles on the bed, and taking 
the bony hot hand in both her own. ‘‘ You know I nev- 
— you, Aunt liuxana. I ain't such a kind of a girl 
us ” 
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The hard face of the old woman softened somewhat, 
ge SS eae ng > 
** Well, well,” she responded. ‘‘I don’t s’pose you are. 


oa I do seem to hold out beyond everything.” 
h, don’t talk so!” interrupted the girl, her eyes filling 


with tears. 
t the other did not notice this remark. She contin- 
ued, her face hardening again: 

“Till tell you one thing, Dassy Belcher, ’n’ that is that 
ou needn’t expect too much of them Dorset Dunbars. 
And this Olin’s got the very look. They think a lot of 
women. They're terribly in love; ’n’ then again they're 
just as much in love with somebody else. Didn't I know 
this feller’s grandfather? Well, 1 guess I did. Now, you 
go ’n’ make me a cup of that black tea that the minister’s 
wife brought, ’n’ I'll try a jumble.” 

Dassy went out without saying anything more. She 
set the teakettle over the stove, pom | she put in more 
wood. Having done this, she put the pinch of tea in the 
little ‘‘ individual teapot” which was sacred to her aunt's 
use. She placed this on the back of the stove to warm. 
Then she went to the window where her plants stood. 
But she turned away quickly. The odor of the heliotrope 
~~ a strange pang to herbreast. She did not under- 
stand it. 

She walked out of doors. She was thinking of Aunt 
Roxana’s words, “’N’ then again they’re just as much in 
love with somebody else.” 

Could that be true? Was that the way of the Dorset 
Dunbars? But Olin could not possibly be like that. No, 
that could not be. He loved her. 

The sweet pure eyes grew sweeter at this thought. 
Then a shade came over them. Dassy’s face revealed her 
feelings too plainly; but she did not know this. The 
shade was caused by her thinking of her aunt’s remark 
about young Dunbar’s mouth. It wasa handsome mouth, 
full and well shaped. Sometimes Dassy had wondered 
— she could have a fleeting distrust of that mouth. She 
h ge considered this feeling a disloyalty to ber 
lover, and she never had it when he was present. It was 
only when he was away, and he was away nearly all the 
time. She wished she could be a little braver about Aunt 
Roxana. Perhaps Olin would be more pleased with her 
then. He was getting a great deal out of patience with 
her; but that was because he loved her so. He had often 
told her that if he did not love her so much he could bear 
being separated from her. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing nature of her thoughts, 
the girl did not forget to watch the teakettle, and to pour 
water, the moment it boiled, on the tea in the individual 
teapot. And five minutes later she carried in a tray with 
a napkin on it, and on the napkin the jumbles, the snaps, 
and the drink. 

** Set it right down on the stand, and you go long,” re- 
marked Aunt Roxana,in a mild way. “I sha’n’t need 
he foraspell. I wish you'd go ’n’ see if the dandelions 
ook ’s if they’d ever be ready for greens. There ain't any- 
thing in the world tastes so good ’s dandelion greens in the 
spring of the year.” 

The girl’s pulses started at the thought of a moment's 
freedom out-of-doors. She bad reached the kitchen when 
she heard the click of the spoon aguinst the cup, and then 
the woman’s voice calling, *‘ Dassy!” 

She went back. 

‘*This is a first-rate cup of tea,” said Aunt Roxana. 
** You've made it exactly right.” 

Dassy flushed with pleasure. It was seldom that her 
aunt praised her. “I'm real glad,” she responded. 

The elder woman looked keenly at her companion, but 
this time it was a keenness without anything cutting in it. 

‘You needn't think I don’t know you're a good girl, 
Dassy,” she said,. “‘And your mother was a good girl 
too, if she was my sister.” 

Dassy’s courage began to rise. “Aunt Roxana,” she 
said, with timid daring, ‘‘1 wish you'd let Mr. Dunbar 
come to see me some evenings. He’s so tried because I 
won't let him come.” 

The girl’s pleading eyes, with an unusual courage in 
them, were on her aunt’s face. Dassy shrank back as she 
saw that face chan peng « 

“Young folks think old folks don't know anything,” 
she said, in a loud voice. ‘ But I tell you what ’tis. [ 
know them Dunbars, ’n’ I won’t have one of um come 
a-courtin’ in my house. You needn't ask it of me, cause 
*twon’t do ho good. When I’m dead ‘n’ gone, ’n’ this 

lace is yours, you can do what you please; but not while 

*m alive to know it. Now you run out.” 

Dassy left the house as quickly as she could. She 
wal along the solitary road, the May sunshine falling 
on her bare and making the rather thin brown hair 
brighter than usual. Her nature was now in arms to de- 
fend her lover against the unreasonableness of her aunt’s 
words. What if Olin’s grandfather hadn't been just as he 
ought to be? Olin wasn’t to blame for that; and ray 
pose that hadn’t done anything very bad. Was it 
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ble that the old man had ever “‘ paid attention” to 

r aunt? But the girl smiled at that thought, for it 
could not really be true that her aunt had ever been 
young and had had lovers. 

There was not a house in sight. Dassy was glad of 
that when spring carne. Aud it had come now—come in 
a more bewitching loveliness than ever. There was an 
indefinable fory about everything. 

The wind was a © the telegraph wires that 
ran along the length of this old turnpike. But it was a 
very different wind from that which shrilled among the 
wires in the winter. Now it was almost summer. ‘There 
was a blackbird flying down toward the meadow and 
uttering his call that sounded so full of the gayest spirits. 

et ager that the next time Olin came, and that 
would be one week from to-day, she could explain things 
so plainly to him that he would not be impatient with her 
any more. She was always thinking that, but when he 
ail come she could not seem to do any better. It was all 
because he loved her so. 

Dassy to look for dandelions by the road-side. 
It was there among the raspberry bushes that they grew 
the largest. She carried a bunch iu her hand, 
enough for a ‘‘ mess” for Aunt Roxana. 

Even in the monotony of her life the mee went quickly, 
and it seemed only a time before it was Thursday 

, and ss — cet ae and the 
heliotrope watching for the gay-co cracker-wagon. 
There it was! time she did not take Ler sewing 
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and pretend that she was not watchifg for it. She went 
out into the road and strolled way be meet it, She want- 
ed Olin to know that she was thinking of him; but he 
could never know how much she thought of him. She 
had read somewhere that men could not love as well as 
women. Still, she was sure that Olin loved much more 
deeply than the ordinary man. 

he wagon came nearer, A sort of darkness seemed to 
fall over her very heart. That was not Olin on the seat. 
It was a strange young man, who stared hard at her as he 
passed. She Thad never thought of such a possibility as 
this—that Olin would not come to-day. 

The horse was walking, and Dassy was able to get back 
to the house by the time the cart stopped. She felt sick 
with this utterly unexpected disappointment. But she 

ulled herself bravely together avd gave her aunt’s order. 
When the man came in she was longing to ask if Mr. 
Dunbar were ill, but at the same time she knew that, 
hardly to save her life, would she make an inquiry of this 
stranger concerning her lover. She had a conviction that 
if she even mentioned Olin’s name the man would know 
she loved him. 

But her aunt called out, “Tell that young Dunbar to 
come in here.” 

Whereupon the man walked into the front room. 

‘* Where’s the other one ?” asked Aunt Roxana. 

Dassy pressed her lips tightly together as she listened 
for the reply. - 

*‘Oh,” was the answer, ‘‘ Dunbar wanted a day off, so 
he got me to drive for him.” 

**Depend upon it, Dassy,” said the old woman, when 
she and her niece were left alone, ‘‘that feller’s got sick 
of peddlin’ crackers. Them Dorset Dunbars ’d get sick 
of anything under the sun. You may think you c’n put 
your finger on’um, but you can’t.” 

The girl winced, but she made no reply. 

The next week the same man came again, but no in- 
quiry was made this time as to young Dunbar. As the 
whole of June passed this way, Aunt Roxana seemed to 
forget all about him. Indeed, she was not as well as 
usual. The people who came to see her told each other 
that Roxana was “‘ finally failin’ real fast.” 

And when they walieed Gon n the lonesome road togeth- 
er they would wonder if Dassy would go right on living 
there. They s’posed she’d have whatever her aunt left, 
and it was just about enough to live on if a person was 
saving. 

And they all spoke of how thin and worn Dassy looked. 

‘* And such shadders under her eyes!” 

**Most likely ’twas mighty wearin’ takin’ care of Rox- 
ana. 

One day a girl from Bend River way came driving by 
in an old buggy. She knew Dassy a little, and she stopped 
to make inquivies. Dassy went out with her when she 
left. As she took the reins in her hands the girl turned 
and asked: 

‘Oh, did you ever notice that han’some cracker-ped- 
dier? He used to come along this way, didn’t he?” 

Dassy stooped to see if her shoe was tied. ‘ What one 
do you mean?” she asked. Her whole soul had been cry- 
ing out for news of her lover, but she had spoken no 
word. 

‘**I mean the one named Dunbar. 
Mebby you ’ain’t never noticed him. You never was no 
hand to notice the young men. Well, he’s courtin’ Kitty 
Gleason, over to Bend River. He used to go with her’bout 
a year ago, 'n’ now he’s come back to her. I think he’s 
real han’some.” 

She mounted the high step and sat down. Then she 
remarked, in a hushed voice: 

**T don’t see how your aunt can hold out much longer. 
T’'ll come over and stay with you a day or two, Dassy, if 
you'd like to have me. It must be dretful to be left all 
alone with her, ’n’ she so low.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, Lucy,” returned Dassy, cold- 
ly, ‘* but I c’n do everything for her.” 

Lucy drove away, thinking that “ bein’ so much alone 
with that sick woman had somehow changed Dassy Bel- 
cher.” - 

Three weeks more passed. There was no doubt now 
but that Roxana was failing. She herself, when she roused 
up and “‘ took notice,” would express surprise that she still 
** held out.” 

One afternoon she opened her eyes on Dassy, who sat 
by her bed. There was something of the old sharpness 
in her glance, and of the old tone in her voice. ‘‘ Has your 
cracker. peddler stopped comin’?” she asked. 

** He ‘ain’t been lately,” was the answer. 

** What's become of him?” 

*‘I don’t know.” The girl shut her mouth tightly to 
keep it steady. 

“**T won't be long ‘fore you c’n let him come,” said Rox- 
ana. Then her manner softened strangely. ‘‘ You're a 
good girl, Dassy,” she said. ‘‘ And as for that young man, 
you know, you c’n marry him just as soon as you please 
after I’m gone. Mebby I’ve been too ha’sh; mebby I’ve 
misjudged him. 1 guess likely folks are gen’raily too 
ha’sh af 

Then followed a silence. Dassy sat perfectly still. 

In a few moments Roxana again looked at her niece. 
She spoke feebly, and Dassy bent over the bed to listen. 

‘But there can’t anything ever make me believe in 
them Dorset Dunbars.” 

She did not speak again. The next day Dassy’s voca- 
tion was gone. Aunt Roxana lay straight and still in that 
room where she had so long ruled her niece. 

When the funeral was over, people began advising the 
girl what todo. She listened to them all, and she told 
them all that she hadn’t made any plans, but she guessed 
she should keep right on living there. That was her 
home. ' 

“You'll be gittin’ married,” they said, with the smirk 
that usually accompanies those words. 

To this remark she made no reply. 

One day in the next week, just after the sun had set, 
Dassy heard some one at the back door, She went to see 
who it was, and Olin Dunbar came forward. ‘Oh, Olin!” 
the girl cried, and held out her hands. “ You've finally 
come!” With an impulse which she had not strength to 
resist, she suddenly put her arms about Dunbar’s neck 
and her head on his shoulder. 

He clasped her furiously to him. He muttered rather 
than said indistinct words of love and reproach. Then 
all at once he pushed her away from him. She wavered 
an instant, and then sat down in the nearest chair. 


He’s real han’some. 
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He stood over her. ‘It's too Inte,” he snarled out, “ and 
it’s all your fault, You didn’t care enough. You didn’t 
know how to love, else you'd been dif'rent to me. I 
couldn't stan’ it. 1 told you I couldn’t stan’ it. But you 
wouldn't do any dif'erent.. Now I’m married to Kitty 
Gleason. I married her three daysago. Then I heard you 


= tied to that old woman any more. It’s jest my 
uc “ 

a raised her head. ‘‘I wish you’d go away,” she 
sai 


And as he did not start, she rose and went into the other 
room. Mechanically she sat down by the bed where she 
had sat so many hours. Presently she heard Dunbar 
walking quickly along the road. 

The last flush of sunset was in the sky, and it gave a red 
glow to the old room. After a while Dassy tried to look 
about her. She spoke aloud, in a dull voice. 

“TI guess I shall keep right on living here,” was what 
she said. 

After a while she rose and returned to the kitchen and 
to the window where her plants stood. They seemed to 
her like the visible dreams of her lover and of a beautiful 
south-land. But she had no lover, and she would never 
see that south-land. 

She took the pots, and going to the back door, she 
threw them as far from her as she could, listening to the 
crash they made as they fell. 

‘* Yes,” she repeated, ‘‘I guess I shall keep right on liv- 
ing here.” 


MUSIC. 


H® Excellency the wife of the ambassador from Italy, 
Baroness Fava, the Contessa di Brazza-Savorgnan, 
and a number of fashionable New York women, were pa- 
tronesses of Signorina Camela Cosenza’s first concert, given 
at the Madison Square Garden concert-hall on Friday even- 
ing, April 26th. oo Cosenza’s attractive personal- 
ity, her modesty, and her calm self-possession won the ap- 
proval of an audience largely Italian and predisposed to 
receive her with favor; but the national enthusiasm was 
reserved for the mature efforts of Signora Scalchi and 
Signor Campanari, who had generously offered to aid 
their young countrywoman, and who were heard in Ital- 
ian songs, in selections from Gli Ugonotti and Carmen, 
and were forced, by deafening applause, to repeat every- 
thing they sang. he young Italian pianist, a girl of fif- 
teen or sixteen years of age, has been instructed in the 
Virgil Clavier system, and is a fair sample of what the 
ardent admirers of this method claim can be accomplished 
through its use. It would be interesting to discuss its 
possibilities and its limitations, but we must not enter into 
such @ lie pene | discussion at present. Signorina Co- 
senza played an allegro from a Beethoven sonata, Op. 31, 
a Mendelssohn caprice, Raff's “La Fileuse,” Liszt's Con- 
solation No. 6, a Studio di Concerto by Martucci, and 
Chopin’s B-flat minor scherzo. 

The pieces were rendered with smooth and facile tech- 
nique, which spoke volumes for the perseverance and 
intelligence of the young girl at the met but of thought, 
meaning, purpose —as far as the ideas of the different 
composers are concerned—one could find absolutely no 
trace. The beautiful melody in Raff's ‘‘La Fileuse” 
remained a song unsung. being only an indistinct mur- 
mur which asserted itself at intervals, to be hopelessly 
lost during the greater part of the time amid the delicious- 
ly pearling notes of the florid accompaniment. Liszt’s 
Gakostation was void of retrospection and intention; a 
glib bit of mechanism, out of harmony with the linger- 
ing charm of its chief phrase—an unusually suggestive 
melody. Some years ago a very clever graduate of the 
Stuttgart Conservatory played before the eminent master 
Von Bulow, with whom she afterwards studied as a fa- 
vorite pupil. At the close of her carefully finished and 
most praiseworthy trial performance, Von Btiow ap- 
proached her, shook her vigorously by the shoulders, and 
said, not ST but with marked impatience: ‘‘ Come, 
wake up, my child! Run out in the sunshine; go look at 
pictures; read poetry; think/” And it was from this 
timely warning as to her complete lack of imagination 
and individuality that the pianist dated -her realization of 
deficiencies and consequent development as a successful 
artist. Signorina Cosenza is too young. Her friends 
should have arranged a benefit without allowing her to 
take part in the concert; but the custom of thrusting 
talented children before the public is an evil which has 
yet to be done away with, and a widespread interest in 
the young Italian’s improvement somewhat excused her 

resence in the concert-hall atan age when it seems 
Coote just to criticise her performance. 

The matinée at the Metropolitan Opera-house on Satur- 
day, April 27th, was the last of the season, and the fact 
that it was the only remaining opportunity to hear Ma- 
dame Melba and the brothers De Reszké in Gounod’s Faust 
was sufficient to insure a full house. At the conclusion 
of the representation the audience refused to leave the 
house. The three favorite artists were called out no less 
than seventeen times, and yielding to the evident demand 
for something unusual, a trio from Robert le Di was 
rendered, the singers delivering the music without an ac- 
companiment. Madame Melba fell into the hands of some 
hysterical young women, with whom she divided her 
flowers ; and then a multitude bore down upon the pri- 
ma donna and her fellow-sufferers, the De Reszkés, insist- 
ing on shaking hands with them, and prolonging their un- 
seemly demonstrations till the ushers turned off the lights 
and fairly drove the people out of the Opera-house. A 
delightful and unexpected feature of the matinée per- 
formance was Herr Seidl’s appearance as conductor, and 
the orchestra did good work under his inspiring leader- 
ship. In the evening J? Trovatore, led by Louis Saar, and 
with Madame Nordica, Signor Tamagno, Signor Campa- 
nari, and Miss Jane de Vigne in the principal rdles, drew as 
large an audience and proved a popular success. The last 
evening of the supplementary season, Tuesday, April 30th, 
was devoted to scenes from several operas, and not only 
all of the seats were sold in advance, but the standing- 
room space was crowded to its utmost capacity. The 
aoe scene was taken from the third act of in, 

. Jean de Reszké interpreting the title rdle, with Ma- 
dame Nordica as Elsa, and Herr Seidl to lead the or- 
chestra. 

Both artists sang and acted very beautifully, and hon- 
estly deserved the enthusiasm displayed in their behalf. 
They were recalled many times, were rewarded with bou- 
quets and wreaths, and obtained their freedom after an 
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excited demonstration which was certainly very unusual 
at the beginning Of an entertainment. The second act of 

, with Madame , Signora Scalchi, Mile. de 
Lussan, M. Maurel, Signor Campanari, and Signor Russi- 
tano, was carried off in the finest possible spirit of frolic. 
M. Maurel’s brilliant acting evoked tremendous applause, 
and laurels and flowers were showered on the entire com- 
pany as they came before the curtain at the close of the 
comedy, in answer to the demands of their friends and ad- 
mirers. But the wildest excitement prevailed after Ma- 
dame Melba’s mad scene from Lucia, with Seidl as con- 


ductor, Remembering her experiences at the Saturday 
matinée, she very wisely refused to grant additional num- 
bers, and shook her head in a decided negative even while 


graciously acknowledging the applause, the floral pieces, 
and the shrieks for encores. When the people fully real- 
ized that Madame Melba was firm in her resolve not to 
prolong the unusually extended programme, a handsome 
gold wreath upon a velvet cushion was handed up by 

ferr Seidl—a souvenir which had been reserved for a final 
solo, and the presentation of which created another dis- 
turbance of the most pronounced character. The third act 
of Die Meistersinger should have been given in German, 
for with Herr Seidl to conduct, and with the De Reszkés 
and Madame Eames as Sachs, Walther, and Eva, this could 
have been accomplished, and would have given the mar- 
vellous work the right Teutonic flavor. 

As it was, however, it proved a delightful representa- 
tion, and was thoroughly enjoyed, M. Jean de Reszké’s 
singing of the prize-song measures reaching the standard 
he has established by his previous ideal performances of 
this music. Flowers, gifts, and laurel wreaths followed 
the finale of this excerpt from Wagner’s great comic op- 
era. A brief intermezzo was next in order, M. Maurel 
contributing a French and an Italian song of slight value 
and superabundant sentimentality, to the regret of many, 
who felt that his superb vocal gifts were wasted on such 
indifferent compositions. If M. Maurel bad only sang 
any two of the charming modern French songs by Saint- 
Saéns, Widor, Bizet, or Massenet, he would have produced 
a very different effect, and would have left a better im- 
pression of his musical taste. The third act of Aida, in 
which Madame Nordica appeared as Afda, and Signor 
Tamagno as Rhadames, was the final number of the pro- 
gramme, and brought the evening to a brilliant and appro- 
priateend. Madame Nordica was pathetic and impressive 
in her recitative and aria, ‘‘ Mai piu ti rivedrd”; and the 
duo with Tamagno was magnetically resonant and pas- 
sionate in its intensity, rousing the audience to the high- 
est pitch of feeling. More flowers were massed upon the 
stage, and the artists were recalled with the same enthu- 
siasm displayed in the earlier scenes, although the hour 
was exceptionally late, and the audience had really ab 
sorbed as much music as was possible to take in at any 
one performance. 





A SILVER loving-cup was presented by the New York 
State Society of the Sons of the American Revolution to 
the New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at the latest reception given in hon- 
or of the Daughters by the Sons. Mr. Chauncey M. De- 
pew made the address that accompanied the presentation 
of the cup to Mrs. Donald McLean, Regent of the society, 
who received it in her official capacity with a graceful 
speech of thanks. 

—The Working-Girls’ Vacation Society has received, 
through Miss Grace Dodge, the gift from Mr. George E. 
Dodge, of this city, of a large house at Santa Clara, 
Franklin County. This is the ninth house owned by the 
society, the others being in New Jersey, Connecticut, the 
Catskills, and elsewhere. But this last rest-house is of 
especial value because of its location in one of the most 
healthful parts of the Adirondacks. It is believed that 
ate of consumptive tendencies will derive great benefit 

rom their outings in such aspot. The house will accom 
modate fourteen guests, and will be ready for occupants 
by about the 1st of June. 

—It is stated as an evidence of Queen Victoria’s con- 
servatism that on her recent trip to the Riviefa she had 
her rooms in the Hétel de Cimiez redecorated, so that 
they should resemble those she occupies at Balmoral or 
Osborne, while the furniture for her apartments was all 
brought from Windsor Castle. The wehing table was the 
one she habitually uses at Windsor, and even the little 
basket omen or ‘‘ chairs” in which she took her daily 
airings, as well as the pony and the white donkey Jacko, 
which draws the chairs, were brought out from England. 

—The plans for the Florence Sanitarium in San Fran- 
cisco are by Miss Alice J. Hands and Miss Mary Nevan . 
Gammon, pupils of the New York Schooi of Applied De- 
sign for Women. Their work is said to be the first ever 
shown by women at the Architectual League’s Exhibition, 
and ed have also exhibited at the World’s Fair and at 
the California Midwinter Exhibition. A woman's hotel is 
being erected from their design, and they have orders for 
churches in two Pennsylvania towns, but their most im- 
portant plans thus far have been for a model tenement, 
the first of several that will be put up in this city by a man 
who is interested in giving good plumbing and abundant 
air, and at the same time proving that such a building can 
be made a paying investment. 

—The lovers of art in Baltimore have this week much 
enjoyed the collection of water-colors exhibited by the art 
section in the Arundell Club. Mrs. Rhoda Holmes-Nich- 
olls, the well-known artist, has kindly sent on this collec- 
tion from New York, at the solicitation of Mrs. Wilson 
Patterson and other women interested in the club. Many 
of these Pn sayee- have taken medals at the World’s Fair, 
and at other exhibitions. The club was open from Mon- 
day, April 29th, when a private view was accorded the 
members, until Saturday, May 4th. A small sum is charged 
to non-members. All day and evening the rooms were 
thronged. The picture most admired was doubtless ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” but “The Chrysanthemum Season,” “The 
hay “The Yellow Rose,” “ A Girl in a Studio,” and 
“The Art Village” all received praise. Mrs. Nicholls 
was the recipient of much attention during her brief visit. 





Frencu Tea Gown. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 

N*elaborate French tea gown carries out 
d the idea of an old-rose bengaline gown 
over an inner vestment of ivory crépe de Chine 
The crépe is accordion-pleated, and forms an 
entire front. which is belted with old-rose vel 
vet ribbon, terminating in large knots that show 
in the slashes of the outer garment. The ben 
galine forms the princesse back and slashed stole 
fronts, of which the edges are everywhere fin 

ished with a narrow applied ivory guipure. 
A rather fanciful French tailor gown of white 
mohair is ornamented with military braiding 


in yellow rhe round belted waist has a 
frogged front and a high turned-over collar. 
The braid forms a series of chevrons about the 
skirt The yellow silk belt ribbon is fastencd 


with a gold buckle 

A gown of Havana-brown barége is mounted 
over yellow silk, which gives it an elusive 
changeable effect in the flaring skirt. The bod 
ice is cross-draped at the front, with a jabot of 
yellowish lace between the folds, and an erect 
brown velvet bow at either side of the full col- 
lar. The belt has a deep loop at either side of 
the front and long sash ends, showing a lining 
of yellow silk in the brown velvet 

In the chiné-figured taffeta gown which the 
next illustration represents the box-pleat at the 
front of the waist is prolonged in a graduated 
form to the bottom of the skirt. The ground 
of this silk isin fine stripes of green and white, 


the design in old-rose. A deep lace flounce 
goes around the bottom of the skirt, starting 
from the sides of the box-pleat, and the waist 
has a lace jabot and sleeve frills. Collar and 


belt are of bright moss-green velvet. 


Crkrox Gown Dress or Fancy ALPACA. 
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A deep-ridged crépon gown of a green-almond shade 
is made with a plain skirt of the crépon and a combina- 
tion waist of which taffeta forms a part.. The taffeta, 
which is of light green spotted with currant red, is 
used for a yoke and leg-of-mutton sleeves. The lower 
division of the waist is of crépop; separated from the 
yoke by a drapery of currant velvet, of which also the 
collar and belt are made. 

The material of the second gown in the same cut is 
bluet poil de chéore, a sort of fancy alpaca, clouded in a 
moiré effect. ‘The waist has a guimpe and puffed sleeve- 
tops of batiste tucked in groups between insertions of 
yellow-tinted embroidery. The forearms of the sleeves 
are of the alpaca, the collar and belt of satin ribbon. A 
band of the embroidery is on the flaring skirt. 

Mauve gauffered crépon, so deeply indented as to have 
the effect of accordion-pleating, is used for another model. 
The jacket waist over the crépon skirt is of lace under- 
laid with pinkish-violet silk, opening on a crépon vest, 
with revers, collar, and belt of the silk. Very full cré- 
pon sleeves are topped by epaulettes of Jace over silk. 

The broad square collar which is the distinctive feature 
of the next dress is of heavy black corded lace, with the 
design in ivory white. The gown is of clouded taffeta 
in gray, white, and violet. The round waist is gathered 
toward the belt, with a graduated box-pleat at the middle 
of the front. A little pointed belt on the front only is of 
the lace, and two slender points of it are carried down the 
front of the skirt, caught with bows of violet ribbon. 

A fancy mohair in grayish-blue tones is used for the 
principal part of the gown shown on page 385, forming 
the skirt and the lower part of the sleeves in connection 
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with steel-blue taffeta for 
the waist and sleeve puffs. 
The waist is gathered very 
full at the neck in front 
and back, and droops 
slightly over the deep belt 
at the front. Applied mo- 
tifs of ivory guipure curve 
around the armhole, and 
descend in two short points 
on the front of the skirt, 
and narrow lace to match 
edges the draped puff. 

The réséda green and 
black figured India silk il- 
lustrated on the same page 
has a plain flaring skirt 
and a short bodice with a 
cross-draped front. The 
space between the fronts 
at the throat is filled by 
a little plastron of jetted 
guipure, the same lace 
covering the collar, and 
turning in two short points 
over the fronts. 

Another model shown is 
of blue canvas-woven wool 
with bourette stripes. The 
waist is composed of a 
velvet bodice filled out 
above with an accordion- 
pleated guimpe of black 
chiffon over blue. The 
full collar is of chiffon 
with rosettes of velvet rib- 
bon; other rosettes are on 
the shoulders nbove epau- 
lettes of vandyked gui- 
pure that surmount the 
canvas sleeves. Gradua- 
ted points of the guipure 
descend on the sides of the 
skirt. 
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BRAIDED Monarr Costume. 


MILLINERY AT HOME. 


ITH the change of a season la marchande 

de modes becomes an important factor in 
the feminine world. New gowns have been 
bought, and of course hats are required to be 
worn with them. These must be works of art, 
made of the best materials, and of the latest and 
most approved fashion. Each, withal, must 
have its own individuality, and, most important, 
a little gilt escutcheon tucked away in the lin- 
ing—proof that its maker was a good one, and to 
be trusted to sell only what is in good taste. 

To insure this combination of characteristics 
a heavy price must usually be paid, and for this 
reason many prefer to make their bonnets them- 
selves. 

To avoid a ‘‘ home-made ” look, the first thing 
is to be somewhat educated. One must have 
ideas to trim a hat well as truly as to do any- 
thing else well. And it is essential that these 
ideas be good ones, formulated according to the 
best authorities. If one lives entirely out of 
reach of any city, standard fashion papers may 
be consulted; but, if possible, the wisest thing 
one can do, when the purchase of a new bonnet 
becomes necessary, is to don the old hat which 
has begun to look rusty from honorable service, 
and to take a trip down Broadway or Chestnut 
Street, as the case may be, stopping boldly, and 
as long as one wishes, at shop windows to gaze 
at the dainty creations within. 

The notion that to stop thus stamps one as be 
ing ‘“‘from the country” has long since died 
out before the sturdy Americanism which as 
serts that whatever is wise and necessary is good 
form. 

The most important things to observe are the 
general shapes of bonnets and ‘he substantial 
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trimmings in favor; also what constitutes the 
height of bonnets, whether it be flowers or 
feathers, a stiffened end of ribbon or airy 
aigrette Combinations of color will probably 
be absorbed mentally without effort beyond 
that of learning to avoid whatever is particu- 
larly odd or conspicuous, and to discard any 
novelty which is universally displayed, that 
before the season shall have passed one will 
not confront her bonnet upon every street cor- 
ner and horse-car 

With clear ideas of just what is wanted, the 
matter of purchase will be quickly: disposed 
of, if an entirely new hat is desired. If one 
wishes to be especially economical, a rammage 
in the garret at home will probably bring to 
light hidden treasures which the enlightened 
judgment will pronounce ‘‘just the thing.” 
Last year’s bonnet must be ripped apart, 
brushed carefully, sponged if necessary, and 
freshened with new wire about the edge. It 
may then be bent into any shape desired. If 
it has become particularly discolored in any 
part from exposure to sun and dampness, a 
little skill in bending may be required, so 
that trimming can be arranged to hide the bad 
places. Never be discouraged at the first ap- 
pearance of an old hat. Patience and ingenu- 
ity can accomplish wonders 

Last year’s ribbon, if sufficiently in vogue 
to be of service, may be dipped in weak ammo- 
nia and water, pressed while damp between pa 
pers, and the unfaded side used with the effect 
of new. It is seldom worth while to keep 
much-wrinkled velvets, but the pile of those 
in fair condition may be raised by passing the 
wrong side over the steam of a very hot iron 
covered with a wet cloth. 

Old feathers may be curled at home by the 
aid of a sharp knife or scissors, but if in the 
least rusty they should be sent to a dyer’s for 
renovation, Feather trimming of any sort 
must be quite comme il faut or be discarded 
altogether. One ever-to-be-remembered rule of 
millinery is that everything used in it should 
be of the first quality. Buy less trimming if 
need be, but let it be good. There is no- 
thing in poorer taste than a bonnet loaded with 
trimming of doubtful quality. Simplicity is 
in itself an end to be sought by our home mil- 
liner, sincé often the costliest hats are the sim- 
plest, and elaboration should be attempted 
only by a connoisseur 

After a bonnet is planned and trimmings 
prepared, it is time to think of sewing equip- 
ments. One always needs pins,as the effect 
of trimming must be tried before it is finally 
secured. Long milliner’s needles and sharp 
scissors should be at hand, as well as the strong 
linen thread, which is superior to silk, as it 
makes fewer stitches necessary. 

A little word about the use of ribbon. 
Whether or not one cares to cut each loop 
separately in the making of bows, always 
draw the gathering threads closely, and the 
cross loop at the centre as tightly as possible. 


Biack Corpep Lace CoLLar. 


A loosely made bow is never to be toler- 
ated—in millinery or elsewhere. 

The problem of how to face a brim with- 
out wrinkles is a serious one to beginners, 
until it is learned that a piece of material 
a little larger than the hat itself must be 
used. This should be laid across the un- 
der side of the brim before it has been 
bent into any shape, and basted smoothly 
about the edge. Then a hole may be cut 
in the centre where the crown comes, 
the material slashed toward the brim, 
trimmed, and fastened. In this way a 
faultless fit may be secured. In finishing 
the edge, stitches must be taken careful- 
ly, or hidden by silk wire, if it be in 
vogue. A well-made hat looks as if it 
had grown together. 

It is, of course, most essential that a 
bonnet be becoming. A woman with a 
broad face should not wear too narrow a 
hat, or vice versa, and nothing can be more 
conspicuously inharmoniousthan the sight 
of sallowness and wrinkles under a coquet- 
tish brim intended to frame the curls and 
rounded features of sweet sixteen. 
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A WORTH AFTERNOON GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


JARISIENNES have adopted the afternoon 
tea of their English sisters, and take great 
pleasure in what they call “‘ the five o’clock.” 
They also wear a ‘‘ tea gown,” but with a dif 
ference, adding many French touches that 
make it a very elaborate affair, with sometimes 
the half-low corsage, which does not meet with 
favor for day entertainments in London. The 
picturesque reception gown illustrated is dis- 
tinctly French, with its slightly low square 
neck and draped skirt. It is made of mauve 
cashmere, with fichu and lower skirt of white 
cashmere richly embroidered in a border of 
palms. The corsage is nearly covered by the 
fichu drapery, which begins with soft chougz on 
the shoulders and descends to the waist, dis 
closing a plastron in front and back alike of 
the same embroidery. The deep corselet is 
of mauve passementerie matching the color 
of the skirt below it, and has long cordeliers 
holding up the sides, This mauve skirt is 
lined with cream-white satin, which shows on 
the upturned sides, and is finished with a roll 
of darker purple velvet. Bouffant sleeves of 
draped white cashmere leave the arm uncov- 
ered from above the elbow to wrist, and re- 
quire long white Suéde gloves. The embroid- 
ery ou the lower skirt is in the form of a deep 
flounce put on a taffeta foundation skirt. 


A PARIS SUMMER GOWN. 


See illustration on page 881, 


CHARMINGLY fresh and light gown from 
ZA the Maison Aine, Paris, is of glacé taffeta 
changing from soft green to lilac shades. The 
simple corsage is plaited or tucked across the 
entire front, and also across the lower part of 
the back to form a ceinture. The elbow sleeves 
aresimilarly tucked around the top. A fall of 
lace on the front gives the cffect of a yoke 
above it, and is headed by iridescent galloon 
of spangles in flat rows and-in raised flowers 
of the colors in the taffeta. The collar is a 
band of this gleaming galloon. The corsage 
is hooked on the left side. A puffy ruffle of 
doubled taffeta finishes the sleeves. The skirt 
is edged with three narrow bias folds of the 
silk, about the width of the tucks on the waist. 

The round hat from Madame Carlier is of 
brown open straw, with the brim turned up 
in the back. It is trimmed with bows of glacé 
rose velvet ribbon, one on each side, and high 
wings of spangled tulle. Bunches of light rosy- 
tinted violets are placed at the back and droop 
on the hair. The long gloves are of white 
Suéde. 

This simple frock can be carried out in vari- 
ous materials, in India or China silks, in cré 
pon, grass-linen, batiste, or dimity, For wash- 
able dresses the gulloon will be omitted, and a 
ruche of lace or ribbon used instead. 








HINTS FOR THE LAUNDRY. 


te usual, ordinary way of washing stock- 
ings, by the usual, ve ry ordinary Jaun 
dress, is to take the rinsing-water left after 
the white clothes are out, put in the stock- 
ings with a ‘‘ sink or swim, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish ” sort of air, treat them to a 
brief but violent species of massage, and 
hang them up to dry, covered with specks 
of white lint—a disreputable hoary array. 
Needless to say, this is not the best way. 
The first essential in washing stockings is 
to have an absolutely clean soap solution in 
tepid water. Put in your stockings right 
side rub well, turn, and rub on wrong 
sic If the color is at all delicate, rub the 
feet first, then the legs, so as not to leave the 
latter long in the water. Rinse thoroughly 
in water of the same temperature, wring dry, 
and hang from the tops of the stockings, so 
that if any water settles, leaving a little dis- 
coloration, it will be in the toe instead of the 
leg. The black stockings now are usually 
fast color, and give no trouble. If the a 
ored stockings show signs of running or fad- 
ing, the color may be set with alum or salt 
water, ouly bearing in mind that alum will 
be apt to set the dirt as well as the color. 
Silk stockings should be washed and 
rinsed in lukewarm water, and wrung be- 
tween towels. Silk underwear should be 
soaked twenty minutes in warm suds and 
ammonia water, allowing a table-spoon of 
ammonia to a gallon of water. Rub gently 
with the hands—squeezing, pressing, but 
never scrubbing 
the use of soap, and never rub soap direct 
ly on the garment; always use it in solu 
tion. Rinse through two clear warm waters 
of the same temperature as the suds, adding 
to the last water a trifle of ultramarine blue 
and a teaspoonful of liquid gum - arabic 
Smooth out and hang as carefully as possi 
ble, so as to avoid the 
iron out of silk without injury to the fabric. 
When nearly dry, press under muslin. 
Doilies should be washed gently in 
suds, using only the purest of soap. If the 
colors are inclined to run, rinse until clear; 
take out of water without wringing, lay on 
ove heavy cloth, aud lay another over to ab 
sorb the moisture. If ironed while damp, 
linen needs no starch; just a suspicion can 
be added to the last rinsing-water 
Fine lace can also be washed in clean suds, 
letting it soak half an bour first. Squeeze 
and press it until quiteclean,; rinse, and while 
still damp press it by hand, shaping it into 
the smoothness required over the knee on a 
towel, or pin it to a clean ironing-sheet fast 
ened firmly on the table. A little coffee 
may be used in the rinsing-water to give it 
the prized creamy tint, if so desired. 
Shawisand other knitted or crocheted wools 
may be washed in warm suds in which a ta- 
ble-spoon of ammonia to a gallon of water is 
used, Let the article soak about twenty min 
utes, then squeeze it in the water until clear. 
Rinse in clear water, being careful that the 
temperature remains the same, and do not 
stretch too much by ironing or pulling. 


out, 


warm 


WORTH KNOWING. 

O you want to kcep your salt-cellars filled 
| ) with salt that is never caked? Buy of 
druggist an tarthen-ware mortar and 

After each meal tip out the salt into 
the mortar and mash it well, and then put it 
back and smooth over with the back of a 
knife, and while your salt in the cellar will 
look like adamant, it will be what salt should 
be, and what it very seldom is. Try it. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the zuma, allays 
al) pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 


THE SECOND SUMMER, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarions in a 
child's life ; generally it may be true, bet you will find 
that mothers and physicians f»miliar with the value of 
the Gai! Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not 
#0 regard it.—{Ade 


Supenior to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelious for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitene, perfames, fortifies the skin. J, 
Simon, 13 rne Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Ti.rorn, 
New York. Druggists, Perfamers, Fancy-goods stores, 
—{ Adv.) 


Do not be too lavish in | 


wrinkles so hard to | 
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And the ladies don’t chatter ? 


agents—Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder. 








AT A MUSICALE. 


Is this a new song and a famous singer? 
caught their attention and holds it while he sings the praises of that most perfect of leavening 








Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t “ down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamois 


Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
0. 30.— Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 
Sood 


Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy is 
stamped 


PIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of ail 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 


Neither; he has 











Wriuuiam A. Haxmonp, M.D., 
Manton Hvutcmrson, M.D., 
Physicians in-Chief. 








Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System ‘and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Usopathy), are sn argely 

used in the treatment; also Baths, SaaS, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — i 


fact, all ized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. or full information and pamphlet, 


Dr. HAMKOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 





ADV KERTISHM ENTS 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 









PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


r On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


Uv nyt a4, the ] — Process, no Alka- 
hemicals or Dyes are 


es oe 
or their pe 
me BLEAK? * Hr COCOA R Toeolutaly 
ene cont 6 au 


soLD BY GROCERS “EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & G0. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








SUMMER HOMES 
xVERMONT, ox0 ox rue suones 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
ae summer resort section, ering the 
T TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
i pleasures, fishing, perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 
Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. EGOLESTONE, or 8. W. communes, 
6.P. A, 963 Broadway, New Tork. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Matin i ‘CREAM 











Sar 





never been 

relief of Catarrh Cold im the Head, and Headache. 

Cures Deafness. of smell, Sixty years on 
he market. All Druggists sell it 
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KEITH, Mt Mfr., Cleveland, O. 











“ WORN OUT WITH PAINS” 


“ Aches, and weaknesses, but still 
compelled to labor on.” ‘Toallsuch 
sufferers Anti- ae 





Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 





dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
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The chic flaring 
skirts are bound 
with the 

Redfern Bias 
Corded Velvet, 
the richest and 
most durable 


Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt Binding 
made. 


A set of the’ S. H. & M."* miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Without Medicine. 


160 Frere Ave., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“*** My ‘confidence in the merits of the 





Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
ence.” W. H. DePoy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopedia.) 


Home Remedy 


“How?” 


Write us for booklet 
i Mlecarepes all about 


“Incurable”’ 


Mailed — a” 
Electrolibration Co., 122 Broadway, New Y “ 


346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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A little masterpiece—Phila, Times 





THe Princess ALINE 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Author of “Van Bibber and Others,” 
“The Exiles and Other Stories,” 
etc. 


Illustrated by C. D. Grrson. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


His longest and in some re- 
spects his best story.— PAi/a. 
Press. 

Nothing so romantic and at 
the same time so realistic has 
come from his pen.—ZLiterary 
World, Boston. 

A thoroughly charming story. 
and one which gives to the 
reader many pretty thoughts 
and many delightful moments. 
—Churchman, N.Y. 

A charming love story— 
N. Y. Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&@ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 

publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 

States, Canada,or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 











May 11, 1806. 


D. Altima & Ui 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York. 


Dressmaking 
AND 
Ladies’ Tailoring Dep’ts. 
(3d Floor.) 


Walking, Visiting, Reception, Evening, 
Wedding, and Carriage 


DRESSES. 


Copies or adaptations of the best French 
Models, and exclusive and original 
designs of our own. 

Also, 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 
for all occasions. 
Advance Styles of 
Straw Sailors, Alpines, 
and Walking Hats. 


Also, 
Yachting and Tourists’ 
Cloth Hats and Caps. 
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Stern BroS 


direct special attention to their 


Ladies’ 


Tailoring 


Department 

in which, under the direction of a 
thoroughly experienced tailor, they 
are prepared to make to order 


Walking Costumes, 
Driving and 
Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, 
Golf and 
Bicycle Suits 


of the newest and most desirabie 
materials, and in exclusive styles, at 


Very 
Moderate Prices. 


West 23d St. 





DE EAP EEN day ti feet io 


EARS i: than all other de- 
w O58 B'dway, N.Y. 


Wash Dress Fabrics. 


Our Spring importations of these 
Fabrics represent the Highest 
Novelties of French and, Scotch 
manufacture. Particular atten- 
tion is invited to our exclusive 
Selections in 

Printed Organdies, 

Printed Batistes, 

Printed Swiss, 

Printed Dimities. 
These are unusually attractive in 
the novelty of color and design. 

Scotch Zephyrs. 

An extensive assortment of this 
season’s most desirable novelties, 
also a large variety of the Staple 
Plaids, Checks and Stripes. 

Teviot Suiting. 

A handsome new fabric, pre- 
eminently an Ideal Costume Cloth, 
adapted to out-door wear. 

Colored Dress Linens and Col- 
ored Linen Ducks of the best 
qualities in choice colors, includ- 
ing Natural Ecru, Tan, Marine, 
Navy, Pink, Sky, Nile and Cardinal. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





YCLES are a standard 
| G SYSLES Free Catalogue. 
EMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 








| Which is the More Satisfactory 


To have gowns lined with a cheap and in- 


Japanese 
Gold Embroidered 
Hechima Crepe 
Table Covers 


36 inches square, hand-knotted 
fringe. 

White, Pink, Light Blue, Old 
Blue, Yellow, Sage Green, Ecru. 


By mail, free of postage, for $1.00; 
yy % money one, pepmeees letter. 
Vantine & Co., ey? and 879 


ab 
Constable Ks ee 
SUITS ani DRESSES. 


A., C. & Co. are now offering their 
Paris and London-made Suits, Gowns, 
Reception and Carriage Dresses at a 


GREAT REDUCTION 


FROM COST PRICE. 


This will be found to be an oppor- 
tunity to purchase at avery /ow price 
some of the most stylish gowns of the 
season. 


Proadovay K 1 9b ét. 








| ferior interlining that when worn once or 
twice lose their shape and become a mass of 
wrinkles, or to have them lined with 


y/ 7 § Genuine Hair Cloth Crinoline 
which never loses its shape, always look- 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 
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ing fresh and stylish, and which will outlive 
any stiffening on the market? 

This question every woman must consider 
when she compares the price per yard of the 
cheap imitations and substitutes with gen- 
uine Hair Cloth. Some of the latter’s ad- 


vantages are that 
Combines all the good points of other wheels ancl a host of ex- 


| 
i 
clusive ones. It will meet the approval of the most fastidious. i 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., | 


4 WARREN STREET, N. Y., and | 





America’s Representative Bicycle. 


Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


Cuarces E. Pervear, Agent. 


is not paper. 

is not a non-conductor. 

is open, cool, and resilient. 
is not affected by dampness. 
will not break or crush ; imitations will. 

can be obtained in grey, black, and white. 

can be obtained in light, medium, and heavy weights. 

has advantages over any other interlining too numerous to 
mention, but which every lady will appreciate. When buying, don’t mistake 
cheap imitations for it. Examine the weft. Look for the trade-mark “‘ horses,”’ 





THE LADIES’ LIBERTY, #100. 


15 &17 MERCER ST. 












































































ot7 BROAD STREET, NEWARK. and accept no other. Sold in all the best establishments throughout the country. NEW YORK. 
DON’T SEND TO US, AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 
‘The superiority of Stoneware Lining in Refrigerators " 
Ni irvana becomes obvious ata glance. It neither sweats nor ! 
absorbs moisture and never becomes sour or musty. | 
It is mate a : x oo aE ) ppaatanaaly inde- - 
ic e@ & 8 = A as 
Perfumes ae : | =a ieee 
wurerqancoor &| | Stoneware Lined | Sr TTT 
; o na | th ¥ - 4 Sip 
pe sartat grees : S es Fee SMD 
eur, ins, = !Se =t— 
WM. RIEGER Refrigerators eT CE ee 
Prankfurt-on-the-Main ie = tes Sect! EL £ 


are built upon the best known principles of refriger- 
ation. A perfect circulation of dry, cold air prevents 
the accumulation of gases and vapor or the mixture 
of flavors, while the consumption of ice is greatly 
redu The first cost is greater than for ordinar: 
See but they are far cheaper in the en 

direct to the and we pay the 
frelent. seWwrite for Catalogue. 


High-priced Becomes these del- 

1 icate odors cannot be P uced 
cheaply, but their lasting qual- 
ities make them most econom- 
ical for refined use 


Ask for it at all ponies drug 
and dry goods stores. 


FR COUNTRY HOMIES. 


English Twin and other Beds of Brass and 
Iron in unique designs. These bedsteads add beauty 
and cheerfulness to the bed-chamber. There is about 
them in summer a delightful feeling of coolness and 
cleanliness which invites repose. 

Catalogues and price-lists on application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL,  fart,+9ih, Street 


NEW YOU K, 





eee “e- MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO.. Box Z, Lockland, Ohio. 
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The o —— at the Paris __ ENGL LAND—Lon London. Birmingham. 
ios Eehibitlon 1880 * Ee T" UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports | LANMAN?’S FLORIDA WATER. 
35,607 Deaths from V HYGIENIC, ADNERENT & INVISIBLE. 2) 
Cancer. TOILET POWDER — CEX. F-AW, Inventor ® & ® 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 
B er k 4 hi ire nm i i | Ss | | The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 
"PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. Square Song Collection contain 
4 an at or j um THIOK OR THIN. OF FINEST Woops. 


be tate over old Road ging new floors. 
THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD, co. 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Lenya yt — — —_ 
lignant growths, without th 

We have never failed to ye ety - —— 
ment cure where we have had a r 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DES. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Sa, TaN, 


PARQUET FLOOR 


«* The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIESTLEY ’s BIACH DRESS Goonvpvs 


Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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1600 


of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 


Fifty Cents per Number in 
substantial Board bindin ¢ Dollar in Cloth. 
The Eight Numbers also nd in two volumes at 
$3.00¢each. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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FWATER 


7% Sixty Cents in 














7.45 p.m.—Dinnen, migut Di al 
BOBBIE’S IDEA OF NAPOLEON 
ALNE 1M PLOTURE-nOOK 
‘ sad what ve n I ne 
A : miles 
\ 
" f 1 } d lots of 
\ ‘ ‘ st slewed a heap 
0 K and ® head 
itt 
Awd t ' ple rout m he was going to run 
A " t like to have him round at 
He «t re a ca ul l him with a 


He went ap’ fought the-Aanstriohes, Ghoagh I dont 
know W t fo 

I m't ink ne did either, ‘cept wished to have 

Ar e1 went to Ver und said to her, “I 
sha 

Chuck w hor Do - nto your old 
at 

And aft N ia se snow-clad icy 
Alpe 

And k da lot of foreigners ook away thelr 
ecalpe . 

And then he said, “I guess I've had about enough 
of wat 

I'll go be home to Parle and become an Em- 
} rT 

But — f 1 of bing to etay at home 
my 

And « wel » Roosher, where he let his army 
ire 

Aufl t h t ® i cam mack home, an’ 
staid for a w 

And ¢ sent to tl Is l, in a this they called 
Ex 

But no—he woukln't stay there—though "twas very 
~— . 

Ihe ul « of fun t but he « n't get no blag 

And rowed across to France once more to 
have fig hit, 

And W maton he cked him just completely out 


SINGING TO 


HAWKINS 


At I am glad 
won, 

here wouldn't 
no rest far 


he did get licked, because if he had 


been no reat for me—there’d been 
none; 
sure as fate when he 


foreign fuss, 


For got through with al) his 


lle’d been a-comin’ here an’ shootin’ cannon-ballis 
at us. 
————>—_- * 
Buieos. “ Well, I've just got my camping party all 


arranged 

Guiaes. “ Are you going to camp out this year?” 

Busoos. “ Yes, gir, | am... Not every cmuniog party 
iv a success, The fact is, it depends entirely on who 
ure the people who make it up. They've got to be 
just the right kind. This one és going to be a success.” 

Gutecs. “ Who is going ?” 

Buseos. * Well, first there is —. You know, 
he is a splendid cook, and he will attend to our meals.” 

Graiees. “ Yes, he’s a good man. Who else?” 

Biioes. “Gimble. He's a sort of jack-of-all-trades. 
Kuows bow toput apa tem; imfact, can do anything.” 

Giicos “He ought to be agood man. Who else 7” 

Biicos. “ Shotwell.” He is great with a gut; and a 
good fellow too,” 

Gaees. “ Firet rate. Any one else?” 

Bureqs. “* Wilter is the last man. He's good com- 
pany, you know, and will keep things lively. I tell 
u, camping under these conditions is pretty nice, 
isn't it?” 

Gaiees, “ Yes, but it won't be a success if that’s all 
the fellows you are going to have.” 

Bares Why, who else ought there to be?” 

Gavwes. “ You ougit to have Dec. Poulter. He is 
ove of the best men for pneumonia that I know of.” 

—— 

* Boy,’’ said Mr. Barker, at the clab, “get me two 
two-cent stampe.” 

“ Why do you put two stampe on that 7” said Wilkes. 
“It ‘ll go for one.” 

‘I'm going to enclose one of them to pay my income 
tax,” said Barker. “‘ My income is $4001. You don't 
suppose I'd draw a check for two cents, do you 7” 


Weary Wieets 


A FULL 


feller on de road.” 
licen Travpirs 
Weary Wieertna. 


all his walkin’ in his sleep 


loaf in. 


pa ean, 
“Uneasy Walker is de luckiest 


“ How's dat?” 
“He's a somnambulist, an’ does 
Dat gives him all day to 


———»>——_. 


“What do you suppose these carpet dances are, 
Silas, that we read of these city folks giving ?” 

“ Well, Jemimy, when. we want our corn husked or 
our quilts quilted, we give husking and quilting bees 


It must be the way 


carpets shaken.” 


HOUSE. 


these city folks take to have their 
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AGAINST TIME. 


ENVIRONMENT. 


; “Do you believe in the influence of environment, 
Jariey 7” : 
“Ido. You take a man who lives in a city, for in- 


stance, and compare him to a fellow whose days are . 


speut in the country with ite trees, foliage, and fields, 
The country man is far greener than the city man,” 


is 


3.15 p.m.—A GRACIOUS CALM. 


TWO VICES. 

“Smoking is a bad thing,” ssid Wagg. ‘Look at 
Vesuvins—smoking all the time, and a constant source 
of danger,” 

“True,” sald Jocose, “and allied to itg emoking, 
Vesuvius is ‘alvrays indulging in what the Irishman 
called ‘a wee bit of th’ crater.’” 





Rone Wn i— 


THE REASON 


He. “ Wuy pors Miss Miuppieace renswt is sincine ‘My Sweerneant’s tux Man is tue 


Moon ?’” 


She. “ Becaver ux Oan'T COME DOWN AND DENY IT.” 


A STRONG POINT. 


There is one thing we admire about Colambue, 
though we forgot to say it before people began to talk 
about Napoleon. It is not too late, however, to call 
attention to the fact that, unlike most tourists, Colum- 
bas.did_not carve his name on every tree, rock, and 
park bench he encountered on his travels. This stiow- 
ed, we think, a commendable modesty, a shrinking 
frum notoriety which others might imitate to advan- 
tage. 

“I tell ye, Tom,” said Uncle Hayseed, “you went 
ont into the world an’ seen lot#, but never saved no- 
thin’. I staid to home and I'm wuth money. It the 
roliin’-etone idee all over aguin; rollin’ stones don't 
gather no moss.” 

“It's very true, Silas,” replied Tom. “I'm polished 
smooth, bat you are called the leading mossback of 
the town.” 





INCONSISTENT. 


He's very fond of chemistry, 

At this he's called ‘‘as fine as silk.” 
And yet hates to rise at fonr 

To sterilize the baby’s milk! 


ecmeut pasate 

There is no question about it, Mrs. Harkaway is a 
person of most ingenious mind. She has not only 
transferred an old soap-box into a very handsome 
hanging book-case, but the other night, when her new 
theatre hat failed to arrive in time, she wore a lamp- 
shade instead, which obstructed the view of a man be- 
hind her as effectually as the hat would have done, to 
say nothing of the envy of the other women at the play 
that night. 

‘* Nurse, please don’t give Ethel her appetizer before 
luncheon,” «aid Bobby, * because there's only cunoagh 
pudding for Larry and me.” 


Cy Nerey 








ANDANTE, 


FINALE. 





















THE TERRAPIN. 


SUPPLEMENT 
TT terrapin, whose flesh is very high- 
ly esteemed by epicures, is a cross be- 
tween the turtle and land - tortoise, and is 
found along the sea-shore or salt - marshes 
of America. 
he origin of’its name@aquite unknown, 
But the navigators of the nth century, 
who were of a discriminating taste 
in the matter of shell-fish at least, declared 
them as excellent above their fellows; their 
verdict has gone unchallenged to this day. 

The expense of the terrapin will prevent 
its ever oming a popular ‘“ economic” 
dish with the masses, although it is by no 
means a companion to the “ peacocks’” brains 
and nightingales’ tongues affected by Helio- 
gabalus. 

There are three varieties of this most ex- 
pensive and highly connected branch of the 
turtle family—the yellow-bellied terrapin of 
the Southern United States, the red-bellied 
terrapin of Chesapeake Bay, and the dia- 
mond - back or salt- marsh terrapin caught 
along the whole Atlantic coast. 

They are supposed to be in season the year 
around, and, having reached terrapin major- 
ity, often measure a foot in length. A win- 
ter’s supply of these delicacies can be laid in 
as easily as potatoes or cabbages, as their de- 
mands are few and easily supplied-—an emp- 
ty barrel or a tub of salt water for them to 
inhabit, with an occasional frugal meal of 
vegetable parings, seems to keep them in 
flesh and good spirits against the day of 
their sacrifice. So much of a dainty are 
they esteemed that their preparation is sel- 
dom intrusted to the mercenary offices of a 
cook, unless a genuine cordon bleu, but the 
ladies of the household assume the last rites 
as their especial prerogative. The follow- 
ing rule for their “taking off” and transfor- 
mation to an especial bonne bouche is one 
given by a notable Philadelphia housewife, 
whose terrapin suppers stand unequalled 
and unexcelled. 

Allow the terrapins to move about in luke- 
warm water for a few moments before plun- 
ging into boiling water. Boil until tender— 
the small ones from twenty minutes to half 


an hour, the larger sometimes as long as an |, 


hour and a quarter. Take out and let them 
drain a little. To open, lay on their backs, 
heads from you, in a large bowl, to save the 
gravy. Loosen and take off shells; remove 
sand-bagsand gall, being very careful not to 
break the latter. Do not use the head ex- 
cept the meat on the neck. Separate the 
meat and cut up very fine, using liver and 
entrails in winter. Place all in a stewing- 
kettle, barely cover with boiling water, and 
let it boil half an hour. 

Dressing. —For two large or fifteen small 
ones, mash yolks of 3 hard-boiled eggs with 
half-pound butter, 1 even table-spoon salt, 
1 feaspoon red Jersey peppers, or half-salt- 
spoon cayenne, 3 scant table-spoons browned 
flour, and three-quarters pint of cream. Stir 
until smooth, and the ingredients thoroughly 
mixed. Put the dressing into the prepared 
terrapin, simmer slowly fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. If not sufficiently thick, 
add more flour; if too thick, a little boiling 
water. Serve very hot in a covered dish, 
adding a wineglass of sherry, if desired, as 
you send the dish to the table. 

Maryland housekeepers make a special 
point of Creamed Terrapin. Make a white 
sauce, using 2 table-spoons butter, 2 table- 
spoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 pint cream, 1 
salt-spoon white pepper, 1 salt-spoon grated 
nutmeg, speck of cayenne. When the sauce 
is smooth and creamy put in 1 pint terrapin 
meat, and stir uutil scalding hot, then draw 
saucepan to one side of the fire, where its 
contents will not boil, and stir in the well- | 
beaten yolks of 4 eggs. Do not allow it to | 

(Continued on page 392.) } 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99%eo PURE 


Dingy carpets can be cleansed 
and brightened on the floor. Sweep 
thoroughly, spread a stiff lather of 
Ivory Soap over a small surface at 





a time, scrub with a clean scrub- 
bing brush and wipe off with a damp 
sponge. 


‘THe Procter & Gamace Co., Citi. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Report 








ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 

ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. 

“HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 
MARIE FEOQDOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 
BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
TONIC-WINE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 
OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 
IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 
MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.” 


Anitchkoff Palace, 


A Simple Supper 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of 


Extrect “ BEEF 


with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use % teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” 
which is to be had for the asking. Send name and 
address on a postal to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


SMAR COWNS. 


By purchasing on 
any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 


What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder. 


To Mr. MARIANI. 


VIN MARIANI 


“* The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 
oes. eee 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for “Vin Mariani” at all Draggists. 

For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 15th St., New York. 


Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Dom : 239 Street. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, emollient, 
and curative. It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and 
is a constant protection against contagion. 

Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” 


—Medical Standard, 
































<u 5 Instantly Relieves 
‘in/ . TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


i blocdine — ‘ —s a bled be. 

, an 2, , u- 
sokam, and tsante $0 ot Soure when all other 
remedies and the best icians fail. CuTICURA 
Works Wonpers, its cures of torturing, dis- 
figuring humours are the most wonderful on record. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 
pe Aaneieas Aeneas = inci =A British 
depot: Newssry, 1 ward-st Potrsr 
Deve & Cuzm. Corr., Props., Boston, U. S. A. 





Pears’ 


No fat or al- 
kali 


soap—nothing 


in’ it—all 


but soap. 
It feels good 
and is good. 
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PVELEREEEE ER EE ERE REREB ENE 


TS What itis named. 


It is not a signal to show that a bicycle is coming, but an aid 
recognized by such riders as R. P. Searle, who says:— 


enabled to obtain with the use of your lamp4 
I used your lamp because I considered it ti 
best in the world to-day, and it has far exceed-¢ 
ed my expectations. Yours, very truly, 

R. P. SEARLE. 


. lused your lamp on all my nightruns, 
sometimes running ata speed of fifteen miles 
5 per hour in the dark. I was only able tomake 
D this fast time by the splendid light which I was 


Points of Superiority . entra: rns 10 hours. 


ee ee 
unm 
Over every other Plame absolutely adjustable (by set . 
Lantern made: Filled and lighted from ested, er 


Saves Doctors’ bills, barked shins, soiled clothing, and 
riding when there is the most leisure a pleasure, 

Don’t be insulted by having a cheap Lantern offered you whi 
may possess possibly one characteristic, but insist on baving t 
Search Light, which will be delivered free, if your dealer won't 
supply you, for the price, $5.00. Circular free. Address 
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The difference between 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 


and Sectional Plate is this:— 
One has silver inlaid in the 
back of the bowl and handle. 


Sectional plate has an extra 
deposit of silver put on these 
points. 


50% more silver on the 
HOLMES & EDWARDS 
brand than on other brands of 

Standard plate. 
Trade Mark, 
HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV. 
THE DELSARTE is made 
of Extra Sectional plate. 


Price for six Tea Spoons $1.65. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Soleqvesmes Rigtten Lane (second door from 


Broadway), A complete line of Solid 
Silver Novelties and Plate to be seen, 
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MRS. GRAHAM’S 
CUCUMBER ano 
ELDER FLOWER 
CREAM... 
























= 


rs. 
NEW Yo STATE AGENOY le & Retail 
Sth rules Street, Brockign, NY. ) 











BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. § 
STWAVAVAAAAAAAN AAA AAA 
THE MISTORY OF BEGINS WITH EGYPT. ‘ 
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“A Porte overworueds smsame meshots und fonds Foor narvesy "hs Dragpats.. Five Wile vouks of “haere "arat fis it pon trenton tas poet 
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; asnures hens the weak, the languid, 


sleep: strengt! 
adress, Papst, MILWAUKEE. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. CARNAC.—From tue Partine py Sm Josuva Reynowps, 1777-1778. 































(Continued from page 380 


boil after adding eggs, but pour at once into 


a tureen containing 1 table-spoon lemon 
juice and 1 gill madeira wine 
Terrapin Salad Rub the yolks of 6 


hard-boiled eggs smooth in a balf-pound of 
butter When light and creamy add 1 tea 
spoon of flour, 1 teaspoon salt, half-teaspoon 
white pepper 1 pinch of cayenne, and the 
ment of 8 boiled terrapins, minced fine; cook 
five minutes, remove from fire, add a small 
sherry, and take out on lettuce 
Garnish with water-cress and slices 
of boiled eggs 


glass of 


leaves 


HEADACHES. 
(° plead a headache when one wishes to 
evade an engagement is not 80 common 
in real life And, indeed, the 
novels of the period are not given to depict- 
ing women as ill or fainting easily. In Jane 
Austen's books one frequently sees the hero- 
by ber feelings or by circum 
stances and taking to her bed, but the girls 
of our time pride themselves on their health 
and vigor, their elastic nerves, their ability to 
and to go where they choose, 
properly equipped and chaperoned 
Still, there are victims of headache to be 
found, and they are greatly to be commiser- 
ated, for their sufferings cannot be exagger 
ated. The horror of the sick-headache, com- 
bining the worst features of scasickness 
with an anguish of screwing, boring, twist 
ing, and burning, the nerves racked, the 
brain on fire, the body a single focus of pain 
this concentration of horror is known only 
to its victim. The nightmare of such an in 
fliction, falling on one periodically, some- 
times at irregular intervals, sometimes with 
a certain recurrence to date, shadows the sun- 
light of the sufferer’s life. Such a sufferer 
is never quite sure that she may safely ac- 
cept an invitation, for ‘“‘her headache” is 
quite likely to interpose itself at the very 
hour selected for the festivity. Often the 
home itself is clouded by its sympathy with 
the intense agony of the beloved one who en 
ters the torture-chamber of the headache fiend. 
As a rule, headaches have their root in 
some more or less subtle cause, which it is 
the physician's aim to reach and cure. In 
many cases the right diet will afford relief; 
not necessarily a too restricted dietary, but 
one chosen wisely with a view to what may 
be assimilated by the system. There are peo 
ple to whom coffee is magical in its power 
to cure headache, while others regard it as 
almost a poison. A cup of tea in some in- 
stances has magical effect, and there are 
headaches which a good meal will put to 
flight, as there are those which can only be 
starved into surrender 
Nobody should ever abjectly yield to the 
attacks of the headache fiend. There is for 
every one a way of routing him, and this way 
must be intelligently and diligently sought. 
Meanwhile it is very unwise, and often it 
is dangerous, to tamper with drugs advised 
by this or that friend as specifics. One can- 
not predicate the precise effect of a drug; 
even the physician is sometimes at fault in 
his prescription, 
potion simply because it is said to be a cure 


as in novels 


Ine overcome 


tuke exercise 


and to take a powder or a | 





for headache is to invite a greater trouble. | 
Nature is our best physician, and she braces | 


us up by her sweet airs, her waves, her for 
her gentle ministries, 


ests, 


rather than by | 


too great intimacy with powerful chemical | 


ugents, which may reduce strength and im 
pair the probability of future resistance even 
while temporarily effective 

One need not wholly believe in the mind- 
cure to accept so much as will brace the 
system against a weak yielding to maladies. 
One's duty is to be well, if one can, and to 
think of one’s self as superior to ailments 
and as capable of throwing them off. 





AD VERTISEMENTS. 











Do you perspire ? 


#Ainolint 


Deodorant 


Powder 
FOR 








and similar toilet uses. 


Destroys all Odor 
of Perspiration 


The only edortess and harmless antiseptic. 


AT ALL NOTION COUNTERS 








FOR SALE 
Sample Box of Powder, age. 

Mailed by NEW YORK SHIELD CO. 
166 GREENE STREET, #. Y. 









Pure ana Sure 





The best that 


STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 











Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 

Best Sateens. 


Fast Black, White, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retail- 
ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list 


Ecru, 


Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 


money can buy 








HARPER’S BAZAR 











The price has nothing to do 


with the 


For ALL of Dr. Warner’s Cor- 
sets are fitted to living models 


HHA 


Prices from one to six dollars each. 


AANA 
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H&Cc° 
ops nc’ 


On White China. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland 
Limoges Co 


On Decorated China. 








MONARCH 


King of Bicycles. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 








Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


| Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
| Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St., and 97 
Ghambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 
Eliot St. 


Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 


Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti. 


pation roc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Anuual sales more than 6,00¢ 











